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Gop AND po wHarT Is Ricut.”—Psalms. 


TERMS OF 


SUB 


WEST «LONDON SYNAGOGUE: OF BRITISH J 


x 


60, Maneanet Staeeet, Cavenvisn Square. 
{7 'ANTED a BEADLE for the above Synagogue. Ap- 
Y © plication (by letter only) to be made to the Secretary, 
stating age and other particulars, on or before October Ist. 


‘ANTED, for the SYDNEY HEBREW CONGREGA- 
.* TION a Gentleman, not exceeding 45 years of age, t> act 
‘es MINISTER and LECTURER. We must be capdble of dis- 
charging the following duties :— 
The delivery. of Sermons on Sabbaths and Festivals; the per- 
formance of the duties of First Reader, of '\Marriage eretbodies 
and of the: Funeral Service ; the superintendénce of the Spiritu 
Instruction of all.Jewish Eduecativnal Establishments, but not 
uired to act as Public Teacher. 
ée must be competent as a MOHEL, which duties he would 
be required to pefform, uhless some other pers7n attached thereto 
shor! be specially.appoimied. A knowledge of to enable 
him to see that’sfich duties are properly carried out, desirable, 
although he? wotild upon no occasion be called upon to act as 
“Schouchat.”” . 
Candidates must produce satisfactory Testimonials as to ability 
rform the duties above enumerated, and certificates of having 
ergone the requisite examinations, 3 
Terms or EncacemeNns.—The engagement to be for a period 
of five years, with a salary of £400 per annum tor the first two 
years, and of £500 per annum for the remainder of the term; 
rovided, however, that the congregation shall have the power of 
Sieninating the engagement at the oe of the first two years, 
on payment of six months’ salary. The salary to commence from 
date of arrival iri the Colony; a suitable house to be provided ; and 
‘& gratuity of £100 to be afforded him towards defraying the ex- 
spenses of furniture. The passage to the Colony to be paid ‘to the 
amount of £150. 
,. When permanently engaged, his life to be insured for £1000, for 
‘the t of. his widew and children, if any, in the event of his 
decease ; but should he at any time leave the service of the congre- 
gation, the policy of the Assurance to become the property of the 
‘congregation. 


to 


Secretary to the 


. Applications to be addressed to G. L. LYON 
London Committee, 2, Monument-yard, E.C. 
“€ LLIANCE BRITISH AND FOREIGN LIFE AND 
FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Banrnotomew Lanet, Lowpow, EC. 
Fstablished 184. 
Branch Offices :—Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds, 
Capital, Five Millions Sterling: 
President—Sir MOSES MONTEFIORE, Bart. 


amés Alexen sq. Dudas, Esq. 
G. Barnett, Esq. n, Esq. 
George H. Barnett, Esq. | Thomas Mastefman, Esq. [| 
Benjamin Cohen, Esq. ' | Jos. M. Montefiore, E. 


Sir A. 'N. de Rothsehild. Bart. 


James Fietcher, Esq. 
L. N. de Rothschild, E5q., 


William Gladstone, 
Sarnuel Gurney, Esq., Oswald Smith, Esq. 
James Helme, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, Esq. 
Auditors—G. J. Gosehen, Esq. Andrew Johnston, Esq. 
O. A. Smith, Esq. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnett, Hoare, Barnett and Co. 
Physician—George Owen Rees, M.D., F.R.S., 26, Albemarle-street. 
§tanding Counsel—Arthur Conen, Esq. 

Solicitors—Messrs Pearce, Phillips, Winckworth and Pearce. 
Surveyors—W yatt Papworth, E: Thomas G. Allason, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted under an extensive variety 
‘of forms, WITH, OR WIfHOUT PARTICIPATION, and at 
‘moderate premiums; the rates for the YOUNGER AGES being 
lower than those of many of the older and most respectable offices. 

ACTUAL SERVICE RISK within the United Kingdom in 
VOLUNTEER RIFLE AND ARTILLERY CORPS, and in the 
Militia, is covered by the Company’s Policies, 
FIRE ASSURANCES both at home and abroad are accepted at 

moderate premiums. 
The Assvred participate in the Fire Profits in respect to Policies 
in force for five complete years. 

RANCIS A. ENGELBACH, Actuary and ceeceany. 

*.* The Receipts for the Renewal Premiums due at Michaelmas 

are ready for delivery in ‘Town and throughout the Country. 


No sav OF REMOVAL —Private Residence. — Mr. 

SAWUEL SOLOMON has REMOVED from 105, Guilford- 
treet, Russell-square, to 43, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, W 


LADY is desirous of. recommending her GOVERNESS 

(a nativé of Hamburgh). She is competent to teach her 
own language, French, Hebrew, and the rudiments of English, 
which she speaks and writes fluently; also Fancy Needlework. 
Address, H., 131, Westbourne-terrace. 


_ YOUNG ‘LADY, with some years experience, and 

_ excellent references, who can teach English, Music, and 

‘Hebrew thoroughly, French, and Drawing, desires ENGAGE- 

MENTS as VISITING GOVERNESS. Address Miss Myers, 
61, Thornhill-square, Islington, N. 


ANTED to PLACE a GIKL, in her 18th year, as an 

IN-DOOR APPRENTICE, to a business, where Machine- 

work is done would be preferred. She is very useful at her needle. 

EMPLOYMENT also REQUIRED for a Widow, of middle age; is 

used to business, and understands Thomas’s Machine, but would 

not object domestic duties. Satisfactory references. Address, 
A. B., 27, Great Marlborough-street, Regent-street, W. 


DEFENCE OF ANCIENT RABBINICAL INTER- 
PRETATION of the Prohibitory Law of Deuteronomy 
Xxiii. 8, being an answer by M. N. Natuan, Kingston, Jamaica, to 
a Polemic Essay on that subject, by the. Rev. J. M. De Sorta, 
Montego Bay. Price, Two Shillings. London: Jewish Chronicle 
Office. 


v 


USIC.—Monsieur HENRI HARTOG begs to announce 
. that he continues giving LESSONS on the VIOLIN and 
IANOFORTE, and in SINGING. Schools attended. References 


to Pupils. All communications respecting Engagements and Pu- 
i be addressed to Mr, Harteg's 5, pibce 
emple Bar, W.C, : 


KOSHER POULTERER, | 
OBERT MORGAN, POULTERER and FISHMONGER, 

$6, Burroy-crescent, WC,, b 

most respectfully to return thanks to the Jewish public for 

support and implicit confidence r in him since his my et 
ment (by the Chief Rabbi, Dr, Adler, and Committee) as Kosher 
Poulterer, (in the place of Mr. Angel, from whom the privilege is 
awn); trusts that his punctuality and strict pe ance of 
particular branch of his business will insure increased patron 
R. M. will have some extra fine Poultry for the Holideys. 

t or otherwise punctually attended tc (due not 


pprofessors are en 
guages. 
religion are un 
tion of the Principal. The big 


L. M. 


SCRIPTION :—PRE-PAID- 


FRIDAY, SEPEBMBER@, 1861—TISHRI 23, 5622. 


The walt 
‘A superior Classical and Com 
and German, is' combined with 
in the principles; and obser 
struction, as well as the vacati 
loss of ‘time, and to harmonise 
days ; whereby the same num 
jects as in non-Jewish Establis 


for stationery, Drawi 


School qualifies for 
tions. 


Scholarship, attached. to 
for 

ly personally or in writing 
the dhe 


4s,; Unstamped, 3s.: Impressed Stamp, 4s 64. 


Prick 


RE-OPEN | 


superadded, Terms” £10 pe 


Proof has already been 


Foundation Scholarshi 
e In 

tition. 4 
ecretary, at 


College 
By order, 


SUNDAY, the 29th inst. 

cial Education, including French: 
truction in the sacred tongue, and 
s of Judaism. The hours of in- 
are so arranged as to prevent the 
h the Jewish Sabbaths and Holi- 
f hours is devoted to general sub- 
ents, whilst the religious element 
mnum, and a fixed charge of 10s. 


extra, 


£ 
be i’ the education given in the 
tinction a 


Oxford Middle Class Examina- 


and. the Lord Mayor's Commemoration 


tion, as well as other prizes, are 


the Head Master, or by letter to 
hises. 


N.S. JOSEPH, Sec. 


when Professor CASSAL, LL 
TORY LECTURE, at 8 o’cloek 
of Modern Languages and raters 


3 French 


Ph. 
Ancient and Modern History—Pre 


NIVERSITY COG 
FACULTY. OF 
SESSION 

The SESSION will COMMEN 


Latin—Professor Newman. 
Greek—Professor Malden, A. 
Sanserit— Professor Goldstiick 


Chinese—Profegsor Chee, 
English Langnage Li 


and Lite 


Physiology—Professor Sharpey, 


rpey,: 
Chemistry and Praetical Chemis 
Civil Engineering— Professor Pole, 
Architecture—Professor Donalds@ 


Geology (Goldsmid Professorshi 


Mineralogy—Professor Morris, F. 


Drawing—Teacher, Mr. Moore. 


Botany—Professor Oliver, F.L.S.+ 
Zoology (Recent and Fossil) —Pro 


Philosophy of Mind and Logic 
D., 


Political Economy—Professor W 
Law—Professor Russel], LL.B. 


Jtrisprudence—Professor Sharpe, 
Resipence or StupEnts,—Seve 
students to reside with them, and int 
is kept a register of parties who rece 
lies. 
particulars, 


The register will afford in 


ScHoLaRsHips.—In 


Scholarships will be awarded—one of ; 


Yui 


and Cassal, 


LEGE, LONDON, 
S AND LAWS. 

861-62. 

FE on TUESDAY, October 15, 
, will deliver an INTRODUC- 
pcitely. Subject—* The Study 
England.” 


Professor Masson, A.M. 
LL.D. 
rofessorship vacant. 
Professor Heimann, Ph. D. 


-—Professor Potter, A.M. 


Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 
rofessor Morris," F.G.S. 


r Grant, M.D., F.R.S. 
fessor the Rey. J. Hoppus, 


Beesly, A.M. 
A.M. 


dD. 
-of the’ Professors receive 
office of the College there 
boarders into their fami- 
fo ion as to terms and other 
Octiber, 1862, two Andrews 
for proficiency in Latin 


and Greek, and oue of £85 for proficiengy in Mathematics and Na- 


mical year immediately 
College, cr pupils of the 


tenable for ‘hree years, will he awarded™ 
in Decemver of every third year afte 
Scholarship in Political Evorfomy of 
years, will be;awarded in December, 
every third year afterwards, A Ricaré 
Economy, of £20 a year, tenable for thré 
December, 1863, and in December of é 
Candidates must have been during the ag 
preceding matriculated students of the Ce 
satisfactory evidence of having regularl 


in the College, who shall be most distin 


cienc 


chool. 


A Joseph Hume Scholarship in 


ect of the scholarship. 


a 


and good conduct. 
Colle 
Latin Prose Essay Prize (Read 


for 1862 


Evexixe Crasses by the Professors,’ é 
respective classes, viz.—Latin, Greek, 
Philosophy, French, Geology 


so Animal Physiology (E 
RS. 


r. Laurence Counsel's Prize for 
Jews’ Commemoration Scholarships. 
year, tenable for two years, will be awar 
dent of the Faculty of Arts, of not cing one year’s standing 


, Practical 
mentary Cour 


tural Philoscphy. Candidates must have been during the acade- 
g mpraisied students in the 


Jureprudence of £20 a year, 
» December of 1861, and 
fwerds. A Joseph Hume 
ap a year, tenable for three 
and in December of 
“M@cholarship in Political 
sears, will be awarded in 
fy third year afterwards. 
femica] year immediately 
lege, and must produce 
ittended the class on the 


£10 for 1862. * 
Becholarship of £15 a 
“every year to the 8tu- 


by general profi- 


ge Prize for English Essay, £5 for I , 


ing-R 


1862, 
Prize), £5 


above-named, of the 


Prospectuses and other particulars may be obtained at the office 


services, 


August, 1861. 


The SESSION of the "ACULTY of 
MENCE on TUESDAY, the Ist of Octo 


e in the subjects af 


of the College ; also special prospectuses, Rowing the courses of 
instruction in the Col 
the civil and milit 

EDWARD SPENCER BEESLY, A 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to 


examinations for 


of the Faculty. 


SUPERIOR GERMAN EDUCATIQGRN: 
ON-THE-MAINEga 
R. L. M. LOEWENSTEIN, of 
begs to inform the Jewish commu 


pi that be has a Vacancy in 


b 
given). N.B.—No business done on Sundays, 


1, Brankfort-on the-Maine. 


number of Pupils, and will be happy to 


ction in Hebrew 
the entire su 


Ins 


For prospectuses, as well as all 
oewenstein, Schoene A 


gaged to teach the Con 


referew 
het 


on-the-Maine, 
his Boul 


personally, with any person who should wismian | 
education of his son. 

Parents desirous of giving their children al education 
will find the above-ba Institution ¥ nati 


in 


give= 


other apply to Dr. 


| 


COLLEGE BAND COLLEGE SCHOOL, EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG .. 

e Kev. ie AT BRIGHTON, 46 axp 48, BUCKINGHAM PLAC 
ice- President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart., F.R.S. NDER the Direction of Dr. L. LOEWE, M.R.A.S., N.S 

Rew Green. S.A.P., &c.; Examiner for Oriental Languages to the Royal 

COLLEGE PARTMENT, College of Preceptors, London. | 

For the Training of Mngisteme Lecturers, Readers, and Teachers. | ~ Tyo regular course of instruction comprises Religion, the He- 

HE Students ate traine wr University degrees, as well as | brew language, and its sublime literature, the S Scriptures, 

in Jewish Theology? “(er terms apply to the Secretary.) | and the Commentaries thereon; English Grammar, Literary Com- 

SOBOOL DEPARTMENT. ncient 


istory, History of English Literature, oe tas y, wi 
drawing, the Use of the Globes, and Natural History; the 
and Greek Classics, and the various branches of Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, and the Elements of Astronomy; Mercantile 
Correspondence, Bookkeeping, Mental Calculation, the French and 
German Languages, and such branches of general and polite 
oe as the attainment or destination of the pupil may render 
desirable. 
Pupils intending to matriculate are prepared for their examina, 
tion by an especial course of Lectures, embracing the subjects 
required for such purpose, either at an English or Foreign 
of Music, Si D Swimming 
e accomplishments usic, Singing, Drawi . 
Danting, Riding, Drilling, Gymnastic Exercises and encing, are 
— by efficient Masters. 
he most careful attention is giten to the health of the Pupils. 
The domestic arrangements are made under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mrs, Loewe, and the recreations in the playground 
are always watched by one of the Resident Masters. 
Prospectuses may be had by applying to Dr. Loewe at the above 


address. 
SEMESTER WILL COMMENCE ON 


THE WINTER 
SUNDAY, the 6th of OCTOBER. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. . 
159, YorK-PLace, CHEETHAM-HILL-ROAD, MANCHESTER, 
HE MISSES SEGRE beg to announce the RE-OPENING 
of their SCHOOL, on MONDAY, 7th October, 1861. a 


\ R. and Mrs. NEUMEGEN being out of town daring the 
Vacation, hope this will be a suffitient apology for their not 
calling on the parents of their pupils. Their Establishments will 
RE-OPEN on SUNDAY, the 6th of October. 
Gloucester House, Kew, W 
13, St. Mark-street, Great Prescott street, 
HE Misses ISAACS (daughters of the Rev. Jacob Isaacs, 
of Sydney,) will RESUME the Duties of their Establish- 
ment on TUESDAY, the Ist of October. Particular attention is 
given to Hebrew and Religious Instruction, under the supervision 
of the Rev. Jacob Isaacs. 


LADIES’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
RS. EsSINGEK and the Misses SOLOMON continues 


to receive a limited number of Young Ladies, to be educated 
on the plan of private home tuition, 


Shrubbery Villas, Church-street, Lower Edmonton. 


Hii Misses PYKE’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES will RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, Oct. Ist; 1861— 
5622, Scripture History, simply arranged fot the use of Jewish 
Children, by C. and E. Pyke. Edited by Dr, A. Benisch. Price, 
cloth bound, 1s. 9d. To be obtained at the Publi«her’s, Joel, 42, 
Fore-street, E.C. ; also of the Authoresses, 52, Great Preseott-street, 
Goodman’s-fields, E. ; 


KSDAMES MEYER’S ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG 
LADIES, under the patronage of the Rev. Dr. Loeb, Chief 
abbi of Belgium, 18, Rue de Zerezo, Faubourg de Cologne, 
BRUSSELS, Belgium.—The instruction comprises Religion, the 
French, German, and English Languages, and the usual branches 
of education. ‘The situation is extremely salubrious. 
Yor terme (which are moderate) and further particulars, address, 
Mr. Professor of Languages, Murray-street, New 
North-road. 


— 


PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL, 
For a limited number of Young Gentlemen, from four years of age. 
9, Carntton Vittas, Campew Roap, N. 
ESDAMES HARTOG and LEO have much pleasure in 
informing their Patrons and the Jewish community in general 

that their pupils, in addition to the excellent education al 

received at their Establishment, will, for the faynres enjoy the 

advantage of instruction from a qualitied teacher the “ Kis- 

dergarten,” whose services they have succeeded in obtaining. 
uarter tv commence from the day of entrance. | 

School Duties will be resumed October 3rd, 


SUPEKIOR EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT: IN 
HAMBURG, 
Conpuctep By Dr. Korner, on strictty Jewisn 
‘THE above School, which was founded only a few years ago, 
has demonstrated by its daily increasing number of pupils, 

e great confidence it already enjoys amongst the Jowidh | ub- 
licin Hamburg The gentlemen who instruct in this School have 
been selected with a strict view to the special branches which 
severally teach, and all are eminent for those qualities which con- 
stitute the efficient teacher. 

The course of instruction includes a thorough training in Hebrew 
in all its various branches (a class is also formed for Talmudic 
students), Modern Languages, Writing, Arithmetic, Geometry 
Geography, History, Natural History, Chemistry, Experimental 
Philosophy, Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastics. ts 

The following is the scale of charges in the different classes for 
avery pupil per year:—In the Upper Classes, £12; Second, £937 

ower, | 

If required, the Directors of the School will provide suitable ac 
commodation for pupils, where every care wil! be taken of their 
moral and physical training, and of the domestic comforts of the 


boys generally. | 
. r further particulars apply to Dr. Koref, Hamburg. Refer- 
ottingham; Mr. A. Leon, Sheffield, 


ences—Mr. Jacob Weinberg, 
R. MAURICE HENRY LIPMAN, VISITING TUTOR, 
has a few hours DISENGAGED. Classica! and Modern 
anguages, Hebrew, M.thematies, &c. Address, 2, Millman-street, 
Bedford row. 


R. J LUPSCHUTZ’S SELECT CLASSES, both for 
Adults and Juniors (separate), for Instruction im the He- 

brew, German, French, and Latin Langeages, ivcluding a select 
small class of Pupils of the University Coliege School of London. to 
receive all requisite assistance at the preparation of their School 
Lessons, will ASSEMBLE SHORTLY AFTER the HOLIDAYS, 
Private engagements attended to, and Finishing German Lessong 


to advaneed students, com prising Conversation, C 
History of Literature, and Compositions of Essays, 
The most satisfactory references can be given. 

Apply at 34, Alfred etreet, Bed 
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@HRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER 1001 


IP -dduded by this most +recantperversion @y mast have felt themselwes She: more ta 

-OUR. COMMUNAL WEEKLY GOSSIP, ed by ads, “teed not names,"they are 
fo not identify ourselves with} now proceed to make the He describes*the aughty who place ‘themselves above 
te aloes. TC ‘ A numerous sect has arisen in America who style them- | their neighbours, turn their backs upon them, and con. 
Commenctan Importance or THE JEws.—THE POOR | selves “ Latter Day Saints,” and are called by others | sider their own judgment far the best. Next he mentions 
Crercy Revier Funp.—Mormonism. __. |Mormonites. The term Motmonites is taken from th those who glow with hatred and speak of love. He 
There isa passage in that most interesting article in | hook entitled.“ The Book of Mormon.” ~ | says in the introduesion, he was convinced before-hand 


last, headed “ Commercial Importance of the $e We shall’take our account of Christianity from the Mew | that his enemies and: those who envy him will make this 
to which I wish to call attention. The passage rums thus : | Testament, anil our account of Mormonism from the ae- book subservient to their design to persecute him; but 
4* And in their (the Jews’) search after gold and silver, the knowledged writings of the party. Our object is to state | this should not hinder or intimidate him being ready to 
only exchange that could be offered to India, Jews had at | tho simple truth. . bear malice—** May they hate me for it, that I longed 
a very early period settled in Europe..... The gold} Joseph Smith, junior, the founder of this scheme, ‘was /fortheir godd:” He considers it necessary to state that 
and silver mines of Transylvania, which reach back to the | born at Sharon, Windsor county, in the state of Vermont, | the investigations were his own, and without the aid of 
remotest antiquity, may probably have been first worked | North America, in 1805. When he was ten years old he| others. In brief, the little volume appears to have been 
through their instrumentality.”. Now I recollect having removed with his parents’ to Palmyra, inthe state of New intended as a Challenge to some of tke Saragossians who * 
read, some two years back, in your columns, a letter, in} York. He had very little education. At the age of fif.}merehis opponents, What .Lho-Gebizol .. 
Which the writer discussed ‘the origi of the name of cer- | tee, he saw, according to his own account, a supernatural | soon came to pass; he was driven from Saragossa by 
tain places in Cornwall, which seemed to have reference to light in agrove mear his father’s house, and then ‘two glo- | edme’ itfluential men who were embitteredagwinst him, 
the Jews, as “‘Jew Market,” or to be derived from the | rious beings, exactly like eachother, who told him that his| in the year 1045. In retaliation -he stigmatised that 
Fiabrew, as ““Marazion;” stated to be 4 corruption of | sins were forgiven—that all the Christians were in error, | city asa second Gomorrha in a melancholy and heart 
7" =". I confess that at the time I smiled at! none of them acknowledged God—and that, at a future | piercing elegy of his, which is an outburst of grief, in a 
what I considered antiquarian fancies and dreams. What | time, the truth would be made knownto him. After the} thythm. It is unknown whither the young poet went 
business, I asked myself, could Jews have had in a region | vision, the youth, who believed that his sins were forgiven, | from Saragossa ; he was so inconsolable that in his dis. 
@fily known for its mines? And for what purpose could | without any regard to repentance, or faith in the Saviour, | tress he determined upon leaving Spain altogether, and 
they have established their settlements so permanently 8S | continued to live in sin. Some time after, before he was| to go to Egypt, Palestine, and Babylon. In one of his 
to leave behind traces of their names? But now, having eighteen years old, he had, as he said, another vision of} poems he encourages his soul to shake off the dust of 
ead the article referred to, and especially the passage | gp angel, who told him that his sins were forgiven, (still | Spain. He recollected the example of the patriarchs 
quoted, I am no longer disposed to sneer at the ancient | without any repentance or faith, according to the gospel,)| and the greatest prophets, who left their homes and 
Gornish tradition. If so eminent an historian as Kesselbach | and that his prayers were heard ; that the millenium was | travelled. Apostrophically he addresses Spain thus : 
" finds reason to suppose that Jews, in the remotest antiquity, | 9: jand, and that he was chosen of God to bring to’ pass| “Woe to thee, land of my foes, 

found their way to distant inland Transylvania, why should | some of His wonderful works. He professed to have _ Ihave no part in thee— 
they not have been attracted by the well known and most | jearned, by this angel, that the American Indians were a May’st joy or grief thou see.” 
ancient mines of the sea-girt, and consequently accessible | remnant of Israel who had been taught by prophets, whose | However he did not carry out this idea ; he roamed over 
regions of Cornwall. This Cornish tradition, read in the | writings still existed, and that if he were faithful he should | Spain, met with real and imagined wrongs, complained 
fight reflected upon it by the German historian, gains an in- | pe employed in laying these sacred writings before the of the way wardness of the age and his friends, and 
terest fully deserving of exciting once more the attention of | world. Next morning, he s#ys, the angel told him where again reproduced his complaints in a beautiful string of | 
oar antiquarians. Perhaps thus another important link in| these records were to be found. Following the directions | verses : 


the trade of the early part of the middle ages might be | thus said to have been given, he went to the place. There, “Rebuke me not for my hot tears, 
discovered, It were strange could it be proved that the | po says, he was filled with the holy spirit; the angel Without them my heart were burnt. 
im settlement of the Jews in Great Britain is even more again appeared and said, “Look,” and described the y Pargatrn! crippled my strength, A 
ancient than that of the Saxons. records as containing the fulness of the gospel as it was 


+f How startling the facts disclosed in the “ Report of the given to the people of the land. It seems that some years —~ tutelar genius \ f the Sp anish Jews, Samuel Tbn- 
HMB Poor Clergy Relief Society,” contained in your last! I} elapsed, in which he professed to have received frequent | Nagrela, it a —_— 7 ws one our poet, and offered 
ye cannot make up my mind to part 80 easily with it. The | instructions from the angel before he delivered the records him fa nae ace. wr fake ol glorifies also this 
[a matter it contains is too valuable not to linger a little | to him. These records were engraved on plates which had benefactor in fine verses. Under the powerful patron- 
fm longer on it. Although you have drawn from it a useful | the appearance of gold, filled with engravings in Egyptian | °8° of this Hebrew minister of the crown, Ibn~Gebirol 
lesson, there yet remains substance enough to extract from | characters, and bound like the leaves of a book, and fas- | *Pent his time in philosophical researches, which, next 
™ it another. The fact that no such instances of clerical | tened with three rings running through them all at one to poetry, filled his apr. If poetry was his beloved 
destitution occur in the comparatively poor, over-bur-| edge. Along with the plates were the Urim and Thum- bride, philosophy was his venerable mother. He sings : 
dened, and scanty Jewish community, gives most| mim, two crystal stones, set in two rims of a bow, with 
gratifying testimonial to practical Jewish piety. Have any | which, he says, persons in ancient times called seers re-| 
Bem Of your readers ever compared the necessary expenditure | ceived revelations of past, distant, or future events. By She is me pride her jewel am I, : 
See ofan orthodox Jew with that of an orthodox Christian, | means of these stones, Joseph Smith affirmed that he was 


Should she lay aside my ornament ? 
® supposing both to be in the same position in life? Before | enabled by the gift aud spower of God to translate the As long as living, to heavens high 
= the orthodox Jew ever comes to pay his annual bill to the 


inscriptions on the plates. As he was a bad writer, he . Shall Isore and never rest, 
Sim synagogue, he has, in the first place, in his household to | dictated the words of the translation to another person. Till found I have wisdom’s source.” 
‘We pay for every pound of meat he consumes one or even | The part which he translated is “ The Book of Mormon.” | As Ibn-Gebirol, when yet half a child, created the 
Sim ~twopence more than his Christian nighbour. He has in (To t® continued.) most difficult forms of art for Hebrew poetry, and treated 


his kitchen and pantry a double set of domestic utensils, ——— them with a playful ease, 0 when still half a youth he 
ane for méat, and the other for milk, and consequently a 


| SOLOMON IBN-GEBIROL. advanced a system of thought on the highest problems 
pias donble amount of breakage, and wear and tear. He has, (From Dr. Graetz’s sixth volume of history.) which engage the human intellect. What is the ultimate 
ws), again, another separate double set, with the same. resutt, (Translated for the “ Israelite.’’] {aim of man? What is the essence and origin of the 
lee fer Passover. He has for the Passover week to observe a : (Continued frum our last.) soul, and whither goes it after its departure from this 

| peculiar and most expensive diet. And whilst, on the one 


His melancholy disposition found new nutriment in | sublunary stage? How can the Supreme Being be com. 
hand, his religion considerably increases his domestic | this tragic.event. He saw everything with cboleric | prehended? and how did He, the One and Perfect, 
Bia) expenditure, it also, on the other hand, sternly demands | jooks, complained of being misunderstood, betrayed by | produce the multifarious, divided, and imperfect, the 

(gy, from him the sacrifice of a perceptible portion of his time, | his frieads, pereecuted. With a self-torturing senti- | visible world? Ibn-Gebirol attempted, for these and 
particularly requisite for making up his uncommon expen- | mentality, common to all great poets, he pressed the | numerous otber metaphysical problems, an explanation, 
Big diture. if his own law prescribes to him annually rest on | arrow of pain ever deeper into his wounded breast, | not indeed for the believing soal, but for the judging, 
Maan, fiity-two Sabbaths, and nearly full fourteen days as high | saw himself everywhere surrounded by enemies and | discriminating mind, to point out to it its place in 
3 festivals, the law of the land enjoins cessation from pro-| reviled by the envious. His poems again bear the | the universe, and direct its looks to the spiritual world 
hy ductive labour on additional fifty-two days, When he stamp of melancholy. However causes that would crush | above it and the sensual world beneath it, that it 
fies) ims satisfied the wants of his religion, he has to attend to | an ordinary man gave him ‘ew strength to soer aloft ; | should investigate the close connection of both. In 


cone 


ga) those of his neighbour; for the church, on the principle | now he began to reach the altitude of his poetical and | this system he exhibited such a profusion of rich ideas, 
him the slightest return. Then comes the State, with its | four hundred verses, a Hebrew grammar with all its dry 
which encircle and pervade the universe, from the pri- 
iit | doubled Ins household expenditure—when church and 
‘in which choruses of angels daily praise their Creator, | speech to express everything. One portion of his sys- 
Mae) bership of which is not compulsory ; yet this very Jew, 
. tion,” for their indifference to correct Hebrew. One | ideas of Ibn-Gebirol’s philosophy had been expressed by 
#y) mister, finds means for supporting his own poor and sick, 
tongue and teach the method to comprehend its laws. and semi-philosophical views on the universe were 
not so ostentatiously parade forth his attachment to his re- . 
+ ; account of the peculiar spirit it breathes and the inti- | Ptatonist ore than fi turi l d since 
me, TO I he interpolated sentences of “ the divine Socrates,” as | preters: and furth ined with 
religion must prove its intrinsic worth. Tested by this 
Jewish Literature,” p. 104., as having b 
BH) to the gentleman who has, through your instrumentalivy, ew t p as having been mentioned | than the Mahomedan philosophers, Alfarabi and Jbn- 
counts twenty different desi inclinati if. (66 
tm, S10n, to which I lately referred once or twice. I accept it y Gierent desires and inclinations, corres- | work, which he called ‘Source of Life,” (‘* Mekor 
as easily as the Hebrew. . A Christian emperor clo 
It ds-earprising that the youthful author should shave J 
‘ The Jewish; philosopher, Lbn-Gebirol, first t anted 
W| Ibn-Gebirol’s moral and philosophical work contains 


. enunciated by a heathen “non olet,” does not scruple to | literary greatness. It was so easy for him to write | avd so much profundity of thought, that even the philo- 
| éxact from the Jew church-rates and tithes, without making | verses that, in his nineteenth year, (1040,) he wrote in | sopher must exert himself to be enabled to follow his 
| . train of thoughts. To his mind, however, the thoughts 
bee) poor rates, although practically it denies to the poor ortho- | rules, in the shackles @f acrostic artifices and rhyme, 
Bee, dox Jew all relief. When thus his own law and that of | which is retained’in similar sounds through the whole | mitive source through all gradations of entities tothe high- 
meat) the land have, in consequence of his religion, all but poem. In the introduction to this didactic poem, he | est in the scale, dissolved themselves so easily and intel- 
: extols the Hebrew language as the one by God’s grace, | ligibly, that he could find the right word and figure .of 
Bae) State have combined to compel him to give contributions 
fi for the benefit of his Christian neighbour—it is only then, | in which God revealed the Law of Sinai, the Prophets | tem he even sketched in the celebrated poem called Keter 
, ; and not before, that he can think of the Synagogue, mem- | prophesied, and the Psalmists sang.” He rebukes his | Malchut, which in sublimity, flight of imagination, and 
a: | ; townsmen, the Saragossians, ‘‘the blind congrega- | truth, scarcely ‘bas its equal. It is true that the leading 
: hit after making a decent, if not ample provision for his mi- 
i ie ; ; portion of them speak Idumean (Roman) and an- | older philosophers, especially by the New Platonians, 
figy Utis own charitable and educational establishments, and, in | other speak Kedar’s tongue (Arabic.) His versified| who form the epigones of Grecian philosophy. He 
addition, has not rarely to spare a few shillings for the grammar was intended to inspire love for the Biblical | expatiates on these systems, because those semi-poetical 
institutions of his neighbour. It is quite true, the Jew does 
va ast In Saragossa Ibn-Gebirol wrote a work on moral | congenial to his poetical nature. 
iB ligion as the Christian, although in one month he makes} philosophy, which exhibits not only the profundity of | But.as Ibn-Gebirol did not receive these thoughts 
bh . more sacrifices for it than his neighbour in a ‘whole year. | his iater philosophical works, but is also remarkable on directly in the way of communication from the New 
~ RR It is quite true, he does not constantly talk of Jewish 
come nel _Ubris' mate acquaintance of the youthful author with the | the Emperor Justinian closed the last school in Athens 
i; af it is ‘not on his lips, he harbours itm his heart. Like the | master-works of philosophy. Beside the precepts of }—he rather received them in a mutilated state in 
im) Tg, 2 “ Nathan the Wise,” it is in practical piety, and | Sacred Seriptures, and ethical sentences of the Talmud, | poor translations through Syrian and Arabic inter- ° 
i, mot im mere sentimentalism and ardent proselytism, that 
a , 11 , he called him, of his disciple Plato, Aristotle, Arabic | hem the original thoughts of Judaism on God and 
ini =— oe of the two religious systems bears the Di- Staal and ~ soe one Jewish moral philo- | creation, therefore his metaphysical system may Pt 
| ied press sopher, Alkuti bably Chefez Alkuti noticed i . At. igi 
goa to.tender, goer pher utl, probably Unelez Alkuti noticed in the | perly be called his own. At. least, he was more orig 
: . by Moses ben Ezra. “This book, ‘* The Improvement | Sina (Abicenna), who slavishly followed Aristotle. 
ed to Or sand the of the Soul,” advances a peculiar an organic ‘unit from disconnected 
onism. shes | theory on t t j it} li 
m. * convey to me some additional information on this delu- vd © aman ‘temperaments and passions; it|limbs of thoughts. He developed his syatem in ® 
ponding to the four temperaments multiplied by the | Hayim,”) or “Essence of the World,” (de materia 
five senses, and ‘states the means how the inclinations of universali), in the Arabic language, which he handled 
the soul on the other hand produce the counterbalance. 
| ne ‘yout the temple of philosophy .at Athens, .and.sent its last 
deep an of the mind | disciples into Sines then ‘it was proscribed, 
society, though.he gained them by | at least.an a0 ik ita’ in Asia. 
long tempestuousiand busy life. by known jn’Eorope,.and took ita home 
philosophy to Eprope, and built it an altar in'Spain, 
‘several @atcasms on .personages of the con ion’ of | where since it has 
| ce nit has: had. hon 
Saragossa whom he most likely intended "to hit, and} 
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A. RIDDLE. tiles, who afterwards obtayned and held the same, built ‘ LO NGEVITY. AMONG THE EWS, 
Solution of No 45— Dancer.” _ | six sepulchres in the temple, by the names of Abraham, The remarks of Dr. Bandin on this interesting sab- 
Nomper XLVI. | Sara, Rebecca, Jacob, and J.ia, (Leah). And the im 


From me a wicked prophet came, 

Who by @ brate was pat to shame.) 

A Hebrew widow, deeply grieved, 

Returning to her home, bereaved 

Of both her sons, did for her name> 
- Me, when inverted, sadly claim. 


METRICAL TRANSLATION OF PSALM CYI, 
(Continued from our last.) 
And He with their request complied, 
Because they spurned control ; 
But, while the flesh was satisfied, 
’T was leanness to the soul. 


They in their camp owned no restraint— 
’Gainst Moses they rebelled ; 

From Aaron, the Eternal’s saint, 
Their reverence they withheld, 


Earth opening swallowed Dathan; swift 
Abiram and his crew 

Vanished, and o’er them closed the rift— 
A judgment justly due. 


Amid their host, who so presumed, 
A raging fire arose ; 

The fierce devouring flames consumed 
Th’ Eternal’s wicked foes, 


When they to Horeb had advanced, 
A golden calf they made ; 
Before the molten form they danced, 

And adoration paid, 


And thus did they, with folly strange, 
On this vile image gaze. 

And for the grass-fed ox exchange 
Tieir glory and their praise. 


And God, their Saviour, they forgot, 
Nor did they bear in mind 

His mighty works, in Egypt wrought, 
And all his favours kind— 


The miracles, which, in the land 
Of Ham, He had displayed, 
And how their foes He, at the strand 
Of the Red Sea, dismayed. 


He threatened all of them to slay ; 
And, had not Moses’ prayer 
His indignation turned away, 
He had destroyed them there, 


The promised land they coldly spurned, 
Discrediting God’s word ; : 

They, in their tents, repined, and turned 
A deaf ear to the Lord. 


Then, in the desert, to o’erthrow 
Their tribes, He raised His hand— 
By gentile hosts to crus, and strow 
Their race in every land. 


They even to Baal-Peor sped, 
And in His worship joined ; 
The sacrifices of the dead 
They ate, like heathen blind. 


Thus, with their sins, did they provoke — 
Th’ Eternal’s righteous ire, 
And straightway in among them broke 
A pest of aspect dire. 
{To be continued ) 


HEBRON AND THE CAVE OF MACHPELAH., 
(Concluded from our last.) 

The current description of the interior of the mosque 
aud tomb is that given by Ali Bey, the Spaniard above 
mentioned, and is in substance as follows: 

“*The ascent to the mosque is by a large and fine 
stair case, leading to a long gallery, the entrance to 
which is by a small court. ‘l’owards the left is a por- 
tico, resting upon square pillars. The vestibule of the 
temple contains two rooms—one of which is called the 
tomb of Abraham, and the other that cf Sarah. In the 
body of the church, between two large pillars, on the 
right, is seen a large recess, in which is the sepulchre 


of Isaac, and in a:similar one, upon che left, is that of} 


his wife. At the extremity of the portico, on the right 
hand, is a door leading to a sort of long gallery, which 
still serves for a:mosque; and, passing down from 
thence, is observed another room, said to contain the 
ashes of Joseph. Ali the sepulchres of the patriarchs 
are covered with rich carpets of green silk, magnifi- 
cently embroidered with gold ; those of their wives are 
red, embroidered in like manner. The Saltans of 
Constantinople furnish these carpets, which are re- 
newed from time to time. I counted nine, one over 
the other, upon the sepulchre of Abraham. The rooms, 
also, whieh contain the tombs are covered with rich 
carpets: the entrance to them is guarded by iron gates 
and wooden doors, plated with silver, having bolts and 
locks of the same metal. More than a hundred persons 
ate employed in this Mahomedan temple.” 

The oldest, and probably most reliable authority in 
-these matters is the Spanish Rabbi Benjamin Tudela, 
who visited the mosque in the 12th century, while it 
was yet in possession of the crusaders, and when access 
to it was comparatively easy. The sarcophagi, on the 
platform of the mosque (then a church) might be seen 
—the same, perhaps, that now exists; and an addi- 
— fee procured even a Jew admission to the tomb 
ow. 

The following is Tudela’s description of the mosque 
and cave, in the latter of which he doubtless descended, 
pro he does mot chronicle the fact in express 

Words: 
“I came to Hebron, seated in a eer for Hebron, 
the ancient metropolitan citie, stood upon a hill, but it 
.isnowdesolate. In the valley there is a little field, 
wherein there is a duplicitie’; that is, as it were, two 
little valleyes, and there the citie is placed; and there 
Madge temple there; called St. Abraham, and that 
‘Place:was the synagogue of the Jews at the time the 
Country ‘was possessed by the Israelites. But the Gen- 


habitants now tell the pilgrimes that they are the mo- 
numents of the patriarchs, and great sammes of money 
are offered there. But surely to any Jew coming thither 
and offering the porters. a reward the cave is shewed 
with the iron gate opened, which from antiquitie re- 
mayneth yet there. And a man goeth down with a 
lampe-light into the first cave, where nothing is found, 
nor also in the second, until he enters the third, in 
which there are the six munuments, the one right over 
against ‘he other, aud each of them is engraven with 
characters, and distinguisbed by the names of every one 


|of them, after this manner: ‘ Sepulchrum Abraham 


patris nostri super quem. pax sit,’—(‘ The sepulchre of 
our father Abraham, upom whom be peace.’) And so 
the rest, after the same example. Anda lampe (nair 
thamid) perpetually burneth in the cave, day and night; 
the officers of the temple gontinually mintstering oyle 
for the maintenance thereof.”’ 

There is no good reason for presuming, as many 
have hastily done, that a great part of Ali Bey’s tes- 
timony in the premises should be rejected, as incompa- 
tible in many respects with the accounts hitherto 
furnished by other travellers. This inconsistency is, 
we think, more apparent than real. “As a special and 
distinguished favour, Sir Moses Montefiore was admitted 
to the interior of the mosque. He saw nothing, it is 
true, of the silver doors and silken carpets embroidered 
with gold whi-) figured in the description of Ali Bey, 
although he did see that ancient iron door of which the 
Rabbi Benjamin makes mention. Of this apparent 


| discrepancy we will, however, speak in another place. 


On the whole, the deseription furnished by the Rey. 
Vere Monro of the interior of the mosque seems the 
most intelligible that has hitherto appeared, and to ac- 
count in a very natural way for what has hitherto 
appeared inexplicable in Ali Bey’s statement; viz., 
that the tombs were on the floor of the mosque, and not 
in the cave beneath. 

Mr. Monro’s account is as follows : 

‘* The mosque which covers the cave of Machpelah 
and the patriarchal tombs, is a square building, with 
little external decoration, at the south end of the town. 
Behind it is a small cupola, with eight or ten windows, 
beneath which is the alleged tomb of Esjau, excluded 
from lying among the patriarchs. Ascend ng from the 
street at the corner of the mosque, you pass through an 
arched way, by a flight of steps, to a wide platform, at 
the end of whieh is another short ascent; to the left is 
‘the court, out of which, to the left again, you enter the 
mosque. The dimensions within are about forty paces 
by twenty-five. Immediately on the right of the door 
is the tomb of Sarah, and beyond it that of Abraham, 
having a passage between them into the court. Corres. 
ponding with these, on the opposite side of the mosque, 
are the tombs of Isaac and Rebecca; and behind them 
is a recess for prayer*and a pulpit. These tombs re- 
semble small huts, with a window on each side, and 
folding doors in front, the lower parts of which are 
wood, and the upper of iroa or bronze, being plated. 
Within each of these is an imitation of the sarcophagus 
which lies in the cave, below the mosque, which no one 
is allowed to enter. These seen from above, resemble 
coffins with pyramidal tops, and are covered with green 
silk, lettered with verses from the Koran. The doors 
of these tombs are left continually open; but no one 
enters those of the women, at least men do not. In the 
mosque is a baldaquin, supported by four columns, over 
an octagonal figure of white and black marble, inlaid 
around a small hole in the pavement, through which a 
lamp (‘t Ner Tamid”) is let down into the cave, to give 
light to the cave of Machpelah, where are the sarco- 
phagi. At the upper end of the court is the chief place 
of prayer, and on the opposite side of the mosque are 
two larger tombs, where are deposited the bodies of 
Jacob and. Leah.” | 

Dr. Durbin bribed his dragoman to enter the mosque 
and give him some information about the interior. The 
dragoman did so, and the doctor drew a plan.of the 
building under his direction, The dragoman persisted 
in declaring that there were but five tombs in the 
mosque, and that one of them was the tomb of Joseph. 
Lie made no mention of the tomb either of Rebecca or 
of Leah. The doctor objected that Joseph’s tomb was 
not in Hebron, but in Shechem.; but the Arab replied: 
**I do not know; so they told me when I| asked whose 
tomb it was.” It will be seen that the dragoman’s 
story about Joseph's tomb corroborates the statement of 
Ali Bey. ‘The whole difficulty may be obviated by 
supposing that Joseph’s remains have been transported 
from Shechem to Hebron ; and this is probably the true 
solution of the matter, althongh the precise date of the 
removal is not known. The rest of Dr. Durbins ae- 
count is as follows :— 

‘© The walls of the inner building Said described to 
be of granite, and without windows, the light’ being 
received from above through depressed domes, sup- 
ported by. an unpainted frame-work of wood. I ob- 
jected, and said it had once been a.church, and must 
have windows, to which he replied, ‘ Then they must 


have been shut up, for there are none there now.”| 


| Within the mosque were four rooms, built up in solid 
granite masonry, very high, but mot covered; each 
having an iron coor and iron-grated window, through 
.which the interior tomb could be seen. 
included tombs are similar, being rectangular, about 
seven feet long, four wide, and six high, and covered, 
down to the richly-carpeted floor, with rich green silks, 
ron which passages of the Koran are embroidered in 
gold. A fifth tomb, adorned as the other fonr, and 
assigned to Abraham, stands in the middle, enclosed by 
open iron finished with a lofty canepy, from 


which many antique glass lamps, with Latin.inscri 
in gold, hang, suspended over the tomb.” I 


The four |. 


ject, the ‘‘ Cosmopolitism of the different races of man 
kind,” as quoted by Dr. Frinkel, in his ** Monatschrift 
fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” well 
deserve notice. 

Dr. Boudin says that “ the Jewish race alone is-eap- 
able of living in any part of the globe, and is prope- 


gated and developed, not only without losing its nation- , 
ality, but also owing to the pecaliarity of the Jewish 


constitution, which ean adapt itself to every climate, 
fiourishing there even better than the original inhabit- 
ants themselves. The moral and religious importance 
of this statement, grounded on the most careful investi- 
gation, and oo statistics which may be relied on, ‘must 
be evident to every one.” ‘‘Is not this a clear proof of 
the work which God has committed to the Jews, whose 
mission itis,” according to Dr. Frankel, “to promnl- 
gate throughout the world the truths of the unity of 
God, and the unity of the human family.” 

Dr. Boudin says—* One tribe alone has as yet been 
found able to prove to mankind its power of ubiquity. 
One race alone is in reality cosmopolitan. This is the 
Jewish race. ‘ Without visible faculties for longevity,” 
says Lamenais, ‘ the Jew lives everywhere, nothing cam 
exterminate him.’ The Jew is to be found in all parts 
of the globe; he is found in Europe, from Gibraltar to 
Norway; in Africa, from Algiers to the Cape of Godd 
Hope; in Asia, from Cochin China to the Caucasus, 
and from Jaffa to Pekin; in America, from Monte- 
Video to Quebec. During the last fifty years he has 
travelled to Australia. | 

“It is worthy of notice, that in many countries where 
Jews live in their dispersion, a marked difference has 
been found between them and their neighbours in the 
proportion of births and deaths, and aise in the sus- 
ceptibility for different diseases, some of which have al- 
most without exception affected the Jews only, while 
they have entirely escaped the contagion of other diseases 
that have abounded around them:” 

In Prussia, the following observations have been made 
during the course of 19 years, from 1822—184& 
Among 100,000 of the Prussian population, the average 
number of deaths was 2963 ; among the same number 
of Jews, it was only 2161. , 7 

“Among 100,000 Prussian children, and, 100,000 
Jewish children born during the last period, the returns 
are as follows :— 


Prussians. Jews. 
Died during their first year. 17,415 . 22,935 


In Algeria the official account of deaths is as fol- 


lows: | 
’ Number of deaths among 1000 inhabitants. 
FE.uropeans. Jews. 
1844 . 446 . . « 241 
50.0 $1.5 


“* This great difference would be still more striking if 
the European population, like the Jewish, consisted of 
aged people as well as children, and if the frequent 
return to Europe did not greatly diminish the number 
of deaths recorded in Algeria among Europeans, 

‘“‘ The increase of the Jewish population in Franee, is 
in the same proportion as that of the French them- 
selves, | 

In Holland it is as 2 to Tf; In Prussia aud th 
Palatinate, as 3 to 1; in Switzerland, as in 
Algeria, as 7 to 1. 

“It appears from statistical tables-that there is not 
sufficient foundation for the opinion that has general 
prevailed, that the different races of mankind can live 
in any part of the woffd.. On the contrary, many facts 
lead to the belief that this is not the case. Colder elie 
mates are more suited to the European constitution than 
the tropical regions. 

“ Negroes cannot be acclimatiged in the South of 
Europe, nor in North Africa, where the negro popula- 
tion is kept up by the importation of other negroes. 

“ Although the English and French Antillas, Bour- 
bon, the Mauritius and Ceylon, are within the tropies, it 
seems to be doubtful whether the negro race can accom 
modate itself to the climate. ' 

‘* It appears indeed that the negroes are aeclintatised 
in the Southern States of America, but the mortality: is 
excessive in the Northern, and an enormous proportion 
have become insane. | 

** The Jews flourish in every country. The statistics 
of the Jewish race with regard to births, diseases, and 
deaths, are entirely different from those of the nations 
among whem they dwell.”—Jewish /ntelligence. 


Russia.—A Pitcrimace.—The dail repor- 
that the Empress of Russia has set her niche a pilt 
grimage to Jerusalem, and will start direct from the 
Crimea, where she now is with the Emperor, by way of 
the Caucasus. 

F’rex Hosrirar, 
Crry.—The aggregate number of patients relieved durifig 
the week ending Sept. 14, was—medical, 1307 ; surgical, 
098; total, 1905; of which 652 were-new cases. ” 

Marris Broruzrs’ Curtery.—Mappin Brothezs” 


London Show-rooms are at London Bridge. Established ip 
Sheffield A.D. 1810. 
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" PRESEN MBE: vain scrutiised the records of the past for guidance in het | ments. The antecedents of the Emperor Napoleon 

+» CONTENTS OF THE P T NUMBER The most can, character in a con- | Earl Russell are guarantees that the 

spicuous age of hoary antiquity taught her a lesson, which | would not be made to deaf ears. 

she turned to a good account, The chief of the most = = 

refined nation in the world found the chief cotemporary annual 

cynic an enviable If I were not Alexander, | 8°merat meetng o ngregation, held on the 22ng 

suid the Macedoolan conquérot, I shosld wish to be Phitie Davie as unanimously elected pre. 

Diogenes, Inthe same spirit aspiring Wallachia says— . 


Norwicu.—New WaARDENS.—A co d 
If I cannot achieve distinction by the institutions of the] « at a meeting of our congregation oe Yn writes ; 


west, I can yet acquire notoriety by those of the north. | this day, Sept., 22nd., Mr. L. Block, was masinete 
a Extreme barbarism has this in common with the highest | elected as president for the ensuing year, and Mr, p, 
Sencds-Rueden, 7On. Selemon snd bie Poetry civilisation. The King of Dahomey is, after all, more | Loman, as deputy president, in the place of Mr. P. Cohen, 
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Wervich—New Wardens .. spoken of, for instance, than the King of Sweden. So A cordial vote of thanks were passed to both presidents 
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ti Hull Congregation .. ‘“Warsaw—An Ancient Manu- __ | ghe selects the worst period and the most cruel feature of or their past services. 


. | Hutt Conerecation.—On Sunday, the 22nd inst 
stle on-Tyne — Electio y; 

rr Russian ba rbarism as her model. , Tid not the Czar Ni were re-elected as President and Treasurer, Mr, Sleeen 

cholas, with that political and religious fanaticism, with Mosely and Mr. Morris Cohen, this is the fifth., year of 


that supreme contempt for: human rights and human life} Mr, Mosely’s re-election as President, and the third of Mr 
which characterised him, like a Senacherib or a Nebuchad- | Cohen's as Treasurer. Members of the committee ; Mr. 
nezzar of old, command the merciless deportation into the | Bethel Jacob and Mr. S. Cohen ex-officio, as immediate 
interior of the whole Jewish population settled on the 6 yy ne and Treasurer. fics vote of seat-holders, 
frontier? Why should not the Wallachian Government r. G. Alexander, Mr. S. A. Jameson, Mr. Drouyff, Mr. 
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Lewis Holt, Mr. Farbstien, Mr. 
| | oe NOTICE. banishment of all Jews from the rural districts? If the] Berishith Mr. Moses Feldman. ae 


Vienna—The Lying-in Hos- 
Heidelverg—A Jewish Pro- 


fessor 


Our Subscribers are respectfully reminded that, the Quar- | Czar at the time condescended to assign as the reason for 


ter having expired, the Subscriptions are due. To | this wholesale expulsion from their happy homes of thou- 
avoid needless writing and postages, the receipt of the 


Subscriptions will, in imitation of the American papers, 


oF OrriceRs.—At 


a meeting held at the synagogue chambers, on the 22nd 
sands of innocent families the indulgence of some of his | inst., Messrs. S. Morris and F, Cohen were re-elected 


ie . ; Jewish subjects in the awful and inexpiable crime of wardens, for the sixth year. A vote of thanks was pro. 
er ments of still greater cogency, for an order involving the 
Fil of a receipt. during the holidays, and the congregation was profoundly 
1} aiid — —=> break-up of numerous households, and the utter ruin of} edified by the manner in which the services were per- 
JEWISH CHRON hundreds of honest, hard-working, families. Europe hears | formed by the Rev. F. Levisson. 


Public Companies and Societies—Five Shillings for the first with astonishment that the iniquitous Jews dare to crowd PALESTINE.—COLONISATION.— Again we hear of an 
seven lines, and Sixpence for each succeeding one,—a line consists | in the rural districts of Wallachia, and to invade with association, formed by Doctor Lorje, in Frankfurt-on-the. 
fr nn over the Leader and in the body of profane ardor the immaculate trades of publicans and Od ar for the colonisation of Palestine. The founder of 
the Paper the charge is « third more than the scale. farmers, More.—Their presence in the villages might this asociation, we know, is.4 00-religioniet, but we are 

Trade Advertisements—Not exceeding seven lines Three Shil- ; not acquainted with any further particulars, 


jings and Sixpence. A considerable reduction on Contracts for | even give rise to religious collisions. Witness the late sis J, 
all such Advertiesmente, according to the number of Insertions. e" 8 Paris.—JEWIsH ASTRONOMERS.—Paris now possesses 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths—Not exceeding seven lines, Three eRe against the Jews at Galatz, and previously at} two distinguished Jewish astronomers—Messss. M. Loewy, 
Shillings and Sixpence. The announcements of deaths with black | Fokshany, which, of course, form rura! districts. One| of Vienna, now attach , 
double. All family announcements are pub- ys now attached to the Imperial Observatory of 


holed the same week, if received at the office on Thursday, not | Would have thought that it is the duty of a civilised go- | France ; and Goldschmidt, well known by his astronomical 
later than 4 o'clock p.m. __|vernment to grant efficient protection to every citizen, discoveries. They are, however, both Germans. Anciently 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. wherever he may be settled, if the pursuit in which he is several rabbis excelled in this science. We need only 


/ name Maimonides and Aben Ezra; in modern ti 
. Received—*“ Report of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the | engaged is not unlawful. , 0 mes, 
Li hates of tes Briss of Poland” We shall noties engaged is not ula One would have thought, after. however, few Jews have been astronomers. 


it in an early number. R., at Paris—Advertisements from abroad, all, it is for the Jews themselves to discover whether they Paris.—Tue Lreaion or Honovr.—Baron Alph onse 
if not paid when the order is given, cannot be inserted, unless : 


fo ed dirongh.a London house. The charge for the one might with safety settle in the villages, since in any con- | De Rothschild, Regent of the Bank of France, and member 


sent would be 6s. Mr. Henry Lemuel.—In our next B.| flict with the peasantry they are sure to be the victims, | of the Central Consistory of the Israelites of France, has 
—The strictures are undeserved; we cannot publish his letter. 


A Scotchman.—We cannot publish his letter, unless he authenti- But a preventive is better than a cure. So the paternal been created ight of the Legion of Honour.—d. J. 

cates it. ©.—The paragraph to which he calls our attention has | government of Wallachia, in its tender mercy for the PRAGUE.— JEWISH Proressor.—The “ Neueste 

been copied from our columns, . | Nachrichten” contains the following paragraph ;—The 
Erxnata.—In the paragraph which appeared in our last, headed Jew, gives him warning to quit before the dreaded colli- | ., Vi Gazette ” h , / 

* Borough Synagogue,” for Mr. H. Harris, warden, read Mr. M.| sion comes. thus pointing hi apg: ienna Gazette” announces the nomination of the ex- 

Harris; for Mr. S. Joseph, “Chasan Torah,” read Mr.: M. S. be ing peasantry as 4} traordinary professor, Dr. Wessely, as ordinary professor 

Joseph. : member of an inferior, mistrusted community, against | of criminal law in th | iversity. i 
Unauthenticated communications, whatever their contents, cannot. : 3 ¥> 86 ° Prague university Dr. Wessely 18 


So panieed. whom they must be on their guard, and who, therefore, is | a Jew, and this is the first time that that an Israelite is 
be most likely the perpetrator of any undetected crime that | 4med ordinary professor in an Austrian university. We 


Mr. Jacob Nathan, Plymouth, up to Sep. 30, 1862, £1 12s, Mr. might be committed among them. to of tolerance aud equal 
_de Souza, Birmingham, up to June 30, 1861, 8s. | But whiat will England, what will France, nay, what 


tinue to open the career for talent and capacity wh 
CALENDAR FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. will the Russia of Alexander II. say to this piece of me- P eg Bdreg tags 


ever they may show themselves. In that manner is an 
Friday | Sept. 27 | Tishri 23 | Sabbath commences at 5.30 dizeval legislation, to this barbarous, gratuitous, cruelty ? | unrestricted development of the sciences possible, and 


Deut. xxxiii. 1. Haph. Josh. 1 | Will Wallachia be able to convince the protecting powers thus will the universities at last be divested of the specially 
901. that keeping a roadside inn, in an inhospitable wild, and { Catholic which gives them, not to their advan. 
ON: . driving the plough in a country in which husbandry is not | ‘#8& S°MewHat of a monastic air. 
Haphtarah, Isaiah 42. | Cotocne.—A New Synacocuve.—On the 29th ult 
yet in its infancy, are such terrible crimes as to deserve to : 


was consecrated with great solemnity, and in the presence 
, e ty { A ( | | be visited with . punishment falling little short of trans- | of a large concourse of people, the magnificent synagogue 
| C § y v i ( £, portation ? Is it for this that England and France have | at Cologne, built at the sole expense of counsellor Abra- 

-#a | shed their blood on the heights of Inkermann? Is it for | ham Oppenheim. It was in 1858 that Herr Oppenheim 


| 
4 


Saturday 


% h ih h 7 this, when the Danubian Principalities lay at their feet, | made this generous offer, on the following occasion :—The 
Pure GEC when the western powers might have subjected them again | SYP@8°0SU° Was very ancient, and in a Tuinous state ; 

ats rl, | to the Turkish dominion, that they took the Roumans under \ 4 °"°°"*"» the congregation had so largely increased that 
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their special protection, and secured for them legislative ‘he existing place of worship was by far too small for the 


number of worshippers. The erection of a news 0 
WALLACHIAN BARBARISM independence? QO ye warriors of Jewish descent, ye | had become absolutely necessary, but there ms, 3 
. | who were among the foremost that climbed the heights of | for the purpose. Whilst the wardens, in this dilemma, 


Juvenile Wallachia, like the aspiring youths of all ages | the Alma and up the ramparts of Sebastopcl—ye whose | Were deliberating, Herr Oppenheim, a member of the 
and climes, has evidently carefully looked around with the | bones now blanch on Crimean fields—is it for this that | ©™STegation, offered to build a synagogue entirely at his 
view of discovering a congenial model after which she | ye, at the call of your Emperor and country, hastened | °*™ “X?PeDS and then present it to them. The offer was 
might mould her own character, and in whose footsteps she | from the coast of the Mediterranean to the distant shores ? ecg neg see weet OPN uheim deposited without 
might climb up the ascent that leads to national greatness. | of the Euxine, there to achieve, at the cost of your lives eg se te tat for the building. The pape 
There is mighty England, with her love of law, with her | the liberty of the Roumans, in order to enable these to tars structure. ere asia dale acpi bo a 
deeply rooted respect for human rights and existing insti- | their fanaticism against your brethren in faith, unchecked | _VieNNA.—Tue Lyina-ry Hospiran.—aAt Vienna is 
tutions, and with her instinctive hatred of all political and 


a ‘- either by Russia or Turkey. the former sole protecting }# lying-in hospital for single females, whose children, if 
religious restraints—is it she whom hopeful Wallachia has | powers ? the mothers wish it, are admitted to the foundling. By 


set before her eyes as the great exemplar to be admired, | We declare it aloud, England and France, by having this, however, the connection between the mother and 
studied, and followed? No. She either is unable to | all but separated the Danubian Principalities from Turkey, 
appreciate these qualities, or does not feel attracted by | have incurred a moral obligation towards their Jewish 
them, for she peeees England by, if not with contempt, at | inhabitants which it becomes the west to fulfil. Were Con- however, says the ‘ Medical YY ournal » mo -aaiatimale 
least with indifference. There is powerful France, with stantinople still paramount at Bucharest, the Jews of | female be a Jewess, the infant, without the mother’s con- 
her equality of all citizens before the law, with her reli- | Wallachia would now share the fate of their brethren in | ©°2Sent, is baptised immediately after its birth, taken from 
gious toleration, and with her chivalrous sympathy for the|in Turkey; they would now be in possession of com- her, and she is for ever debarred from seeing it. Not 
weak and unprotected—is it she whom the onward striv- | plete emancipation. In giving the Danubian Principalities ar ~ name of the mother is entered on the books, $0 
ing Danubian principality has selected as her beau ideal, | legislative and administrative independence, it could never Roticuce oa ay wig parent. Such a 
which floats before her mental vision, and which she | have been the intention of the humane and just western | has no bowels of merc feo a . but Re Stee 
anxiously tries to realise? By no 1eans. She either | powers to subject the Jews there to bondage. It could not os Mdine 0 the chad 
fails to perceive in her own frame the elements admitting 


et the reeognises no tie but that binding to the church. 
have been the intention of the freeing powers to render 
of being thus fashioned, or holds them in too much con. 


e lot of the Jews worse than it would have been without | ™¢ since the foundation of the University of Heidelberg, 

tempt to employ them as the basis of her social structure. | their interference. It is the duty of En gland aud France a : ew has been appointed ordinary professor. It was long 

At as events it is not France whose institutions she adopts. | to raise their potent voices in this emergency. It is their vs “ samt yo could prevail upon itself to do justice 
if the pattern state is neither of the two great,| duty to remonstrate with Wallachia for® her laid ed Dr. Weil, the second librarian and res 

most advanced, and progressive western powers, the very y 

pillars of human civilisation, which else is it? The vo- 


sis hie professor, and whose services to science long ago deserv 
can only condema | the acknowledgment at lst accorded t him ‘The doer 
lume of b; ; | } : ne Hes, itis in their power to | 0M¢ of the profoundest students of the Arabic language, 
om er L open — eh er - and all) prevent it. This is not less their duty than their privilege. become known in the learned world by his “ History of 
AL from attentio n. muster And lastly, it is for our Board of Deputies and the French Mohammed ” and of the Caliphate.” His researches 
Be ancient Assyria to modern Belgium. Her diffi- | Central Consistory to take acti ao was succeeded in throwing light on most important events con- 
fae | SY is the choix Pembarras, Docile Wallachia has not in | them Aetion on the subject. It is for | nected with the spread of the Islan. thea f which, 
nem to make representations to their respective govern - before him d 
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Tar “AustTRAtastan Jewtsn 
is the title of a Jewish bi-monthly, the first number of 
which appeared on the 26th of July last. It is published 
at Melbourne. We learn from it that there were not less 
than four Jewish candidates for Parliamentary seats in the 
field. Some of these, it was confidently expected, would 
be returned. One of them, Mr. Nathaniel Levy, had been 
in the Parliament just dissolved, and so great was the satis- 
faction which he had given to his constituency, that his re- 
election was not doubted. 

Ausace.—A ConrerEeNce.—The Central Consistory of 
France has authorised the consistories of the eastern de- 
partments to hold a conference on the affairs of the Isra- 
elites represented by them.—/. /. 

Procress.—The progress made 
by the rising generation of the Algerian Jews in the path 
of civilisation is truly gratifying. This has been shown 
conspicuously, at the late examination in the colony, by 
the number of prizes awarded to Jewish pupils. At Oran 
the principal prizes were carried off by a young native 
Jew, named Benichon.— A. /. 

Sypney.—New Barrister.—The Attorney-General 
moved the admission as a barrister of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales, of Mr. Julian Emanuel Salomons. 
Mr. Salomons having passed the necessary examination in 
1857, had since then kept his term at Gray’s Inn, London, 
and had been called to the English bar by the Society of 
that Inn. The Chief Justice said that the Court had great 

leasure in directing the admission of this gentleman. 

aving a personal acquaintance with Mr. Salomon, he 
(the Chief Justice) was aware that that gentleman had 
passed a good examination here, and had been very studious 
in England. He hoped that Mr. Salomon would be a 
successful practitioner.— Sydney Morning Herald. 

Corru.—THe Encycrican Letter.—The “ Cronoca 
Israelita” of Corfu gives the Greek translation of the letter 
sent by the Board of Deputies to the Lord High 
Commissioner, and reproduces the letter forwarded on the 
occasion by his Excellency to the Metropolitan. We 
translate it into English:—‘‘ Your Grace.—lI have 
the honour to transmit to your grace a letter received from 
Sir Moses Montefiore, President of the body of the Isra- 
elitish Deputies of London. It. affords me the highest 

‘pleasure to become the organ of intercommunication 
between the said committee and your grace, whilst at tlie 
same time the opportunity is thus presented to me of ex- 
pressing my full approbation and my just esteem of the 
sentiments contained in your grace’s encyclical letter, 
which has met with such a general approbation all over 
Europe.—lI have the honour to be, your grace’s most obe- 
dient and humble servant, H. R. Srorxs.—To his grace 
the Archbishop of Corfu, &., &.”. The following bodies, 
besides those mentioned in our last, have likewise forwarded 
letters of thanks to the Archbishop—the Israelitish com- 
munity of Corfu, the Universal Israelitish Alliance, the 
’ Chief Rabbi of Trieste, and the president of the society 
‘*des souveteurs” of Rouen. The good effect of this 
encyclical letter begins already to be felt in the Ionian 
Islands. At Zante, Count Ermano Lunzi, who is in the 
habit of distributing annually among the pvor a quantity of 
corn, has this year also extended his benevolence to the 
Jewish poor of Zante, whose names he wished to have 
forwarded to him, the same as those of uther denominations, 

Corru.—A New Jewiso Periopicat.—A Jewish 
monthly has been estabiished at Corfu, under the double 
title of “ Israelitica Chronica” (Greek), and ‘‘ Cronoca 
Israelita ” (Italian). All articles are in modern Greek, the 
language of the island, and Italian, the language best 
understood by the Jews there. The motto chosen is most 
appropriate ; it is Numbers xv, 16: “ One law and one 
judgment shall there be for you and the stranger that 
sojourneth among you,” bringing prominently under the 
notice of the Corfiotes a precept which they have disre- 
garded by their oppression of the Jews, and a fitting 
counterpart to the archbishop’s encyclical letter, showing 
that long before Christianity preached humanity to all, 
Judaism had enjoined perfect equality of all persons before 
the law, whether natives or strangers. The ‘“‘ Israelitish 
Chronicle” is designated by its editor as a politico-moral 
periodical, and as such contains well written and appro- 
priate articles on a variety of interesting subjects. We 

- translate the following from its first leading article :— 
“ Regenerated Italy did not forget in her happiness her 
Israelitish children. Scarcely had she expelled the 

_ stranger, who kept her subjugated, when she unhesitatingly 

broke the barrier which separated citizen from citizen. 

Her first act was one of justice, thereby proving to the 

world that she was ripe for liberty. Under these circum- 

_ stances, and whilst the world, under the impulse of pro- 

gress, invokes and consecrates liberty and equality among 
men, one sees with surprise and grief that in the Ionian 

Islands there still exist exceptional laws against the Jews, 

which deprive them of their rights as citizens, subjecting 
them to various disabilities. Extraordinary anomaly ! 

The Ionian Islands, bound by religion, by historical re- 

miniscences and national aspirations to free Greece, are not 
roused to sympathy by the example of the mother country ! 

Still more extraordinary, these exceptional laws were 

actually established under the protecting Government—that 
very Great Britain, the champion of progress, and the 
model of liberal institutions. From this unjust inequality 
necessarily arise prejudices to the detriment of the Isra. 
elites, which afterwards lead. to a false estimate of their 
character, since to this was attributed what in reality was 
the fault of the law, and a consequence of systems in no 
respect answering to their moral and intellectual wants.” 

It is with great satisfaction that we hail this fellow-labourer 

on the field of periodical literature. May the new monthly 
find sufficient support to be ab'e to maintain its ground. 

Of its usefulness in the sphere to which it has devoted 

itself we entertain no doubt. There is not a more powerful 


instrument for inducing and sustaining progress in every 


direction than a well conducted journal. Its periodical 
‘issues are so many shocks from a galvanic battery, sti- 
mulating the torpid system, rousing its energies, and 
quickening all its movements. 


> 


THKEE SERMONS BY THE REV. MR. WILSON.* 
These sermons are by one of the authors of ‘* Essays 
and Reviews,” and are in the same spirit of bold and free 
inquiry, and of rebellion against the bonds and vows by 
which he is held, or rather ought to be held, as a clergy- 
man of the now disunited charch of England. The approval 
with which the sermons were received by the congregation 
at Everton shows the progress of the New Reformation, 
and the awakening of men’s minds against the so-called 
orthodoxy. Christians have usually read the Old Testa- 
ment with a reasonable spirit, of comparing one part with 
another, of seeing that there were some contradictions, and 
of gaining religious improvement from the whole, while 
they thought that there were some parts now obsolete, and 
some of the history perhaps incorrect. But the New Tes- 
tament has usually been read among us with a blind 
slavishness to every text and to every word. Though the 
writers of the different Gospels and Epistles teach different 
epinions, both have been received as equally inspired by 
God. Though the narratives sometimes differ, as all such 
narratives must, both have been held as true to the letter. 
The two genealogies of Jesus, the two places of his birth, 
must both be received as right. And so in matters of 
religious importance ; in some places Jesus is said to be in 
his nature divine, and in other places is said to have human 
nature; and accordingly, our orthodox brethren require us 
to believe that he had two natures at the same time—one 
human and one divine. Now it is against this sad literal- 
ism that the spirit of the age is rebelling; and with this 
literalism, this doctrine of verbal inspiration, a number of 
other doctrines are falling out of favonr. Thus our author 
says in his preface :—‘‘ If the doctrines of the Trinity, of 
the Incarnation, of a resurrection of the body, are made to 
stand or fall with the assumption of a miraculous inspiration 
of Scripture, many may be led thereby to surreuder those 
doctrines rather than to accept this.”’ 

Of course, a clergyman cannot be expected to speak 
more plainly than this on the subject of the opinions which 
he is required to teach in his church; but he lets us 
understand that he does not hold those stereotyped doc- 
trines. As he says,the aim of “ Essays and levjews ” 
was ‘* to draw the attention of persons more influential 
than himself to the extent to which, in this country, an 
alienation from creeds, and articles, and usual statements 
of Christian doctrines has proceeded.” Observing men 
can see a steady growth of Unitarian opinions even among 
the clergy, though of course it is not often admitted. To 
admit it is to admit their insincerity. The laity, though 
sadly little given to theological studies, and blind readers of 
the Bible, are more ready to own their change of opinions. 
They freely reject the Trinity, though not quite willing to 
say that they are Unitarians, because they do not wish to 
be thought dissenters. Our author must not, of course, say 
that he rejects the creeds of his church, but he freely tells 
us that ‘* Forms of church government, forms of creed, 
forms of worship, customary phraseology in sermons, me- 
thods of elementary Christian education, applications of 
Scripture, are not in their own nature perpetual.” Thus, 
in one sentence, though rather guardedly, he allows us to 
drop episcopacy, the creeds, and the catechism, without 
quite saying whether he has in his own mind already 
dropped them. Our author gives the Jewish people credit 
for developing the idea of a church or spiritual society, and 
for their doctrine of one God, and he claims that the 
church of Jesus Christ should be considered as a continua. 
tion of the Jewish church. This is the true doctrine of 
Unitarian Christians. When the orthodox would explain 


any difficult passages in the New Testament by the help of | 
the pagan opinions, which were afterwards grafted on to it, 


we Unitarians answer that they can only be explained by 
the help of the Old Testament and of the Jewish opinions, 
out of which Christianity sprung. ‘They say that the con- 
troversy between Peter and Paul is to be settled by. the 
works of Athanasius and Augustin; but we, on the con- 
trary, say that a better light is thrown on such subjects by 
comparing them with the writings of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
These theological discussions are forcing themselves slowly, 
though sadly slowly, on public attention. Dr. Wilson, the 
writer of these sermons, is helping to disturb the quiet and 
stagnant pool of the established church. The storm is 
rising, and the present generation is not likely to see it 
quelled. Many now are the active and inquiring minds 
which are helping to bring on the New Reformation. 
S. S. 


New Jewisa Synaaocue.—The interesting ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone of a Jewish synagogue took 
place yesterday afternoon atthe corner of M’Killop and 
Yarra streets. But few persons were present, and the 
proceedings were conducted without any ostentation what- 
ever. A cavity had been prepared in the foundation upon 
which the stone was to lie, and upon this the president, 
Mr. B. G. Levien, placed a bottle containing the local 
journals of the day, and a parchment document, of which 
the following is a copy :—‘‘ The foundation stone of this 
building, the Geelong Jewish Synagogue, was laid on 
Monday, July 22nd, 1861, and the 15th day of Aav. 5621, 
by B. G. Levien, president, in the presence of the com- 
mittee and members of the Geelong Jewish Congregation. 
Building committee: M. S. Levy, A. A. Barnett, S. 
Leon, H. Fink, E. H. Fink. Architects—Messrs. Young 
and Honey. Builders—Messrs, Jones and Halpin. The 
president then went through the usual form of laying the 
stone, and having pronounced it well and truly done, the 
Rev. Mr Myers read a prayer in Hebrew, and the pro- 
ceedings terminated by singing a hymn in the same tongue 
Jewish worship. has been hitherto carried on in a small 
wooden building, contiguous to the new erection. The 
latter, which will be of brick and stone, will hold, it is 
estimated about 100 persons.—Geelong Advertiser. 

New Synacocve.—The “ E. I.” says: 
‘For the erection of a new synagogue there was opened 
a loan at 5 per cent, in 250 shares, of 50,000 francs 
each ; within three weeks 234 were subscribed for. 


WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE O” BRITISH 
JEWS. 

The fervency of devotion whick should animate every 

religious heart seems even in a more than a‘ual degree 

to have exerted its influence in this congregation daring 

the holidays. Thronged as it has been, not only with 


synagogues, the order and de.orum which prevailed 
elicited general admiration. The solemn tones of the 
organ, the harmony of the well-trained choir, combin- 
ing with the fervid energy of the ministers, awakened 
responsive feelings in the assembled worshippers. Ear- 
nest attention was given to the eloqueot sermons 
delivered on the respective days. 


ar, by the Rev. Professor Marks, and was replete 
with moral and soul-stirring elucidations. The Rev. 
Mr. Léwy on MSVOM MAW vigoroisly depicted the 


three roads to repentance, showing how and in what 


way the exercise of and HAWN, 


end. The rev. gentleman also addressed the congre- 
gation on the eve of Kippur, taking his text from Psalm 
xxxil.— FISH WHS This was a masterly 
composition, well illustrating the happiness of a soul 
freed from the contamination of sin, and was listened 
to with a serious and marked attention. On the Day 
of Atonement the Rev. Professor Marks twice appealed 
to the religious feelings of the congregation; in the 
morning, taking his text from Lamentations iii., iv.— 
MWS), he pointed out the neces- 
sity of a deep and searching enquiry into the ways of @ 
man’s going; and in the afternoon, pursuing a conge- 
nial argament, he took a review of the portion of the 
day then passed, and drew a paralle! between the Day 
of Atonement and the pilgrimage of an Israelite to the 
Throne of Mercy and Pardon. 

The period of the day (close to the FJ) at which 
this sermon commenced gave the preacher occasion to 
represent that only a portion of the pilgrimage had been 
performed, and that the means employed to carry the 
congregation’ thus far bad consisted in outward ob- 
servances, but that the portion yet to be traversed, im 
order to comrlete the pilgrimage, could only be effected 
by means of an earnest determination to renounce in 
future all wilful and premeditated sin. Standing then 


at the threshold of the ([5"°335, the question arose would 
the congregation complete their task, or would they 
retrace their steps? Here the preacher offered to view 
a striking picture of the pilgrimage in Psalm cxxi., 
lifting up his eyes in confidence to the heavenly God of 
his aspirations. It is hardly needful to refer to the 
serious and profound attention given to these respective 
addes:ses, although from the length of the day they 
were protracted beyond ordinary limits; that of the 
morning occupying 70 minutes, and that of the after- 
noon upwards of an hour. 

The congregation appears to be steadily increasing 
in numbers, and we already hear rumours of an exten- 
sion of the house of worship, Certainly this appears 
indispensable as regards the ladies’ gallery, which was 
thronged with attendants, and where, we are informed, 
it is scareely possible to find accommodation fot ladies 
wishing to take seats in the synagogue. 


UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Str,—I take the liberty of making a friendly remon- 
strance against an article in your paper of the 20th 
inst., in which you forgot us, Unitarian Christians, and 
say: “ It is curious to see how Christianity, despite its 
dread of Jadaising, flounders aboutin the net of Jadaism, 
without being able to extricate itself from the meshes 
of the detested religion.” If you had said Trinitarian 
Christianity I should have agreed with you. But with 
us, Unitarian Christians, Judaism is not a detested 
religion. If you were acquainted with our opinions 
you would perhaps say that we had borrowed from 
every part of yours exccept its ceremonial laws. We 


with you, we think the polytheism of our Trinitarian 
brethren ; and we appeal to yourselves as the living 
witnesses that we understand your books rightly. Your 
writers of old used to include in their prayers not only 
the “ House of Israel ” and the “ House of Levy,” but 
‘‘ Those that fear the Lord,” by which they meant those 
foreigners who, without taking upon themselves the 
Mosaic law, yet worshipped the same God, and felt the 
same abhorrence of polytheism and idolatry. See Psalm 
115 and 135, for an admission that there were of old 
others besides the children of Israel who then wore 
shipped the God of Israel. Such are now the Unita- 
rian Christians ; and they would beg of you, for the sake 
of our common cause, not forget them when you have 
occasion to speak of our common openents, the Trini- 
tarian Christians. 

In the same number of your paper you report an 
injustice done to the Jews of Hungary by Christians, 
They were of course Trinitarian Christians. I do not 
know how far Transylvania and Hungary are under 
the same Diet; but I would mention that in Transyl- 
vania there are not a few churches of the Unitarian 
Christians who would, I should hope, be glad to see 
justice done to their Hebrew brethren. If any voice 
raised in Transylvania could help to remove the injus- 
tice done to the Hungarian Jews, I think that a friendly 
word of reminding from the Unitarians of England to 
the Unitarians in Transylvania would certainly be ate 
tended to, and might easily be obtained by you. 
Yours obediently, 


Three Sermons by the Rev. H. B. Wilson, B.D., with a} 
|} preface. Longman, 


“See what I am!” not “See what my father was!” is 


an old and excellent Arabic saying. 


its members but with numerous attendants from other 


The text on New 
Year's day was from Psalm 13°30 155. 


can best practically be made condacive to the desired 


appeal to your books as our best help against what, - 
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WESTERN SYNAGOGUE. the full scope they have given, in the field of sacred | water, but:a heavy sea coming in raised me to a place 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, literature, to every one imbued with the truth of the of comparative security, and there I remained until tee 
Stk —I was much surprised at perusing a letter Word of God, and endowed with intellect. o’clock in the afternoon. | 3 
Bay cppeared in. last. w eck’s number signed “ Ap Before concluding my letter, I cannot refrain from There 1 was exposed to. the raysof the sun with be 
lishman.” | calling your attention, and at the same time expressing | a small flannel on, which I wrapped round my head. to 
ith my colleagues, I was totally ignorant of any- | my objection, to the mode you so frequently use in yours| prevent sun stroke. 


; ‘oe transpired to disturb the solemnity of the | journal of writing the Ineftable Name in the way it was The position of the rock on which I was thrown 
eee Oe ee ailaded to. From a rigid ser I | pronounced by the high priest, in the ‘* sanctum sanc- about 400 yards from a small bay where I saw ven 
have ascertained that the only circumstance that oc- torum,” on the Day of Atotement.4] The fate of loose | pirates run into after they had attacked the brig, 
curred which could have induced the writer to make periodicals is well known. But, barring this error, did not see the pirate vessel leave the bay during the 
any remark, arose from a gentleman advanced in years the whole arguments in your leader are well chosen, }time I was on the rock, and as I had a good view of 
being obstructed whilst passing to his seat, who perhaps | grounded as they are on the opinion of our eminent the bay, I do not think they could have left it without 
made [some unpleasant remarks, unheard and unknown | sages—men of perfectly disinterested motives and true | my observing them, At last a boat came out of the 
except by those in the immediate vicinity of the | piety. same bay, and after a consultation of about four hoy 


ocearrence. I think it would have been more in ac- I am, dear sir, yours very respectfully, and laughing at me when I endeavoured to excite there 
cordance with the charity breathed throughout the ; B. H. A. | compassion, they at length agreed to take me to Hong 
epistle if the writer had acquainted the executive with P.S.—Spinoza committed an error in the enume- Kong for 300 dollars. : 


the matter, instead of rushing into printand magnifying ration of the passages which Ibn Ezra considers as, W hen I got on board the boat I was treated as a 
80 palcry an incident into a“ great sensation.” So far | interpolations. The number twelve, which Ibn Ezra | prisoner, and was compelled to lay on my back covered 
from the ladies deserving any share of the censure so] styles VW? O°JW TD, no doubt alludes to the con-/| over with a mat and an old piece of cloth; when J] 
libetally bestowed on them, I am given to understand | cluding twelve verses in the Pentateuch. Spinoza is, endeavoured to look up I was brutally kicked; all this 
that one or two who entered at the time did actually | however, not an authority whom a practised and expert | I submitted to until I got close. to the ship 


ing at Ho 
remain standing in the lobby during the discourse until pleader would call for in his defence. Kong, when I jumped up and struck one of chem ts 
its conclusion, without making any attempt to pass to a made them pall me towards the brig. I must also 
their seats, fearful of disturbing the solemn silence MELBOURNE.—A TESTIMONIAL. here remark that when we got near Green Island one 
which prevailed. TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, of the boatmen suddenly disappeared, he going on board 


I cannot, as one of the wardens, accept the well 


at another boat. I had great difficulty in getting them to 
intended complimert at the expense of the congregation, Mr. Epiror,—Will you oblige me by finding space 


: ; put me on board the brig, and since then I have eit 
who on all occasions evince the utmost solicitade to pe? seen nor heard anything of them, and I have 
assist in maintaining that decorum so essential in a d 8 to they yore not only fishermen but 
of worsuip.—I remain, yours respectfally, : , in league with the pirates who attacked the brig, as 
1, Strand, 22, 1861. J. My they seemed to avoid the brig as much as I 
number of other gentiemen, as a deputation trom *¢ | must apologise for encroaching:on your valuable tim 
members of the Jewish Philanthropic Society, invited | | remain. sir, your obedient 
Mr. Edward Isaacs (a member of the firm of E. and H. Pe — ee M Fe 
Isaacs, merchants of our city,) and presented him with BRAS | ARES, 
a very handsome chased sitver tankard in a case, anda| . J 
beautiful illuminated written address, as a mark oftheir | | SOLOMON AND HIS POETRY. 


esteem for the seven years of his services as an officer Magnificence is, indeed, the main quality of Israel's 


of that institution. Our minister, Mr. Myers, dwelt |‘‘ Grand Monarque,” as Coleridge calls him. The 
you have defended and sustained the liberalism, sound largely on Mr. Isaacs’ merits, and-exhorted his children, | frequent sublimity, and the fluctuating interest, which 
moral sense, piety, and learning of our truly eminent | who were present, to pay particular attention to what| surrounded his father’s career, he possessed not. But 
ancient exponents and commentators of Holy Writ, who | took place that night, that their parents, who had been | the spring-tide of success which was his history, the 
have not rarely been styled bigots by their religious twenty years in the colonies, did not have, to all ap-| abundance of his peace, his inexhaustible wealth, the 
antagonists, and on whose devoted heads a torrent of pearance, one bad friend, but, on the contrary, seemed | pomp of his establishment, the splendour of the hiiess 
detractions, abuses, and epithe's of a like description, | to have all, both Jews and Christians, favourably dis- | and the temple which he built, the variety of his gifts 
were poured. I say you have justly evinced your right posed towards him, and no doubt, by copying his | and accomplishments, the richness and diversified cha. 

and proper zeal against the papal tone, in which some} example, they might some day themselves experience | racter of his writings, aud the manifold homage paid 
ecclesiastic dignitaries ex pressed their opinion in refer- | sych a pleasing scene. him by surrounding tribes and monarchs, all proclaimed 

TP ence to Scriptural interpretations—men who regard Mr. Isaacs replied in a lengthened speech, stating | him ‘“‘ every inch a king,” and have rendered ‘Solo- 

a their own manner of reasoning, thinking, and teaching, | that when he associated himself with the charitable insti- | mon and his glory,” proverbial tothis hour. He sat 
be with the Satisfaction of heaven-approved orthodoxy, tutions of his holy religion, he hoped they would give | too, in the centre of a wide-spread commerce, bringin , 
ot commanding the intellect of their contemporaries not to | him eredit for never anticipating so substantial a mark | in its yearly tribute of wealth to his treasury, and | 
ie advance one single step more than they did, branding | of their respect. He never hoped for any reward or | fame to his name. Even when he sinned, it was with 

t everything which they did not or could not conceive as gain. All be required was that others would assist him, | a high hand, on a large sale, and with a certain regal 

Hi useless, futile. and idle speculation. You have justly | and that hope, he was pleased to say, was realised. | gusto; be did not, like common sinners, sip at the cup . 

| EE maintained “ That the rabbis, in the darkest of ages,| His reward was his own peace of mind, knowing that | of corruption, but drank of it, ‘‘ deep and large,” empty- 

. have never been guilty of such gross lutolerance ; never jall men have their allotted task to perform on this| ing it tothe dregs. When satiety invaded his spirit, 
have they as a body committed such sacrilege.” earth ; but he regretted to say that he had only done | that, too, was of a colossal character, and, for a season, 

But as you have, however, merely advanced your | one quarter of his, and hoped before his closing hour to| darkened all objects with the shade of “ vanity and 

uments in general terms, without giving any special | do at least a li tle more. | vexation of spirit.” And when he suffered, his groans 

relerence in corroboration of your statements, I venture [he gentlemen were then invited to an adjoining | seemed those ofa demigod in torment ; his head became 
to believe that the following passages from the Talwud, | room, where they enjoyed themselves fur the evening. | waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears. Thus, on all 
pin whom your Yours truly, his sides, bright or black, he was equally and roundly 
. ot be unacceptable to your | 7 i 
ts fa Melbourne, July 7th, 1861. H. J.. | great. Like a pyramid, the shadow he cast in one 


ia j : — direction was as vast as the light he received on the 
lines to you is because I am persuaded that when men : Pee RO) 
of great worth, of piety, learning, and genius, have by. PROVIDENTIAL ESCAPE FROM DEATH, | other. 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Dear Sita,—The excellent and interesting last two 
leaders, jieaded ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” which appeared 
in your valuable and widely circulated periodical, have 
excited my attention, as regards the manner in whiich 


their beantiful, sublime, liberal, and instructive writings The adventures descubed by a co-religionist will 
benefited mankind, it becomes our imperative dut . perhaps not be read without interest. We copy the with Solomon. — some e Nebuchadnezzars, the Tamer 
due to their disinterested labours. | To the Editor of the Daily Press.” tem- 

Whether the book of Ecclesiastes is to be considered Hong Kong, May 20th, 1861. P y 9 Dis Wisdom” was 


wes fly, hand you abort account son | fet than Me they wre scepted urbe 
achool of Shamai and Hillel, 2s reported in Ridioth, | with the piracy committed on board the brig) ments in the d with 
5, sec. The opinion that there never existed such | North Star,” no particulars mentioned below being as he reminds us of 
aperson as: Job: is distinctly maintained in both the | Potieed in your valuable paper. Some portions of | ‘of war from hi th, besides bei ail a 
Jerusalem and Babylonian ‘Talmuds the statements of the disaster hitherto published are crimes, both against 
bi Simon, the son of Lakish observes, There be 6 aol 3 \ : Israel ; a union, let us rather call him, of some of the 
ever existed such a person as Job, nor will there ever ight wind, and. at a out valf- past three o'clock the “ood Haroun Alraschid,” and some of those of out 
exist such an one.” brig pat-adont. captain told the seamen to} Alfred. the great To. the oriental grandeur—the 
NOR fellow passenger, Mr. Lariskt, and myself. ‘We ealiph—he added the king’s sense of justice, and homely, 
“A certain rabbi expressed himself in the presence of | sitting on a cane bottomed sofa in-frent of the cabin ; ee ee 
Rabbi Samuel bar Nachmanuy, that there never existed | all of a sudden a large boat came alongside, which was It was his effort to erty ae the world that er has 
such.a person as Job, but the book so termed is’ merely | the weather side, unnoticed, and immediately six or 
to be regarded as an allegory.” + seven stink pots” were thrown on board, and at the arte found. in him once 
Maimonides is likewise in favour of this opinion ; for, | same time twenty or thirty men jumped on board with pattern and a patron, He-collected the floating wisdom 
says he— dewen, swords; and: to kill: and-secund/ el} the of his country, after having intermingled it with his 
“AY NOX OMY “ny Europeans they met, andduring. the same time “ stink own, into compact shape. He framed a rude and 
xh on xb Mr. Lariski, and myself retreated to the cabin, and each of 
“Some sages say that Job existed in the days of | of us armed ourselves with an empty single-barrel 
ses; some maintain that he was a contemporary of musket, at the same time the. captain sail, “My Ged, mighty, and scot! 
David; and others assert that he was one of those who | Where is my pistol? I left it om the sefa.” I ran out ma thet Gay; megieal. He began to bind hostile countries 
returned to Jerusalem from the captivity of Babylon. for it, and was attacked by three men with long board- sayetner byte mind-tie of barter—a Jeason 
These differences of opinion justly strengthen fhe | 9% pikes ; I ran abaft, and was knocked overboard by might have been taught him in the forest of Lebanon, 
opinion of those who maintain that the Book of Job is | blow from: the butt.end of one of them, and when I by the interehange between the “ gold clouds metro- 
merely parable.” arose to the surface of the water I had three spears. politan above, and the soft, valleys of Eden 
But what is more remarkable, the Book of Jonah is | d@tted at me, but they did not reach. _ He built palaces of new and noble architecture ; 4m 
explained by the author ofithe:Zohar§ as an instructive | 1 dived under the brig’s bottom, and when I again. although no pictures adorned the gates of the temple, 
allegory, figuratively representing: frail mo rtal; with | Tose to theisurface I:saw: the carpenter knocked over- or shone above the altar of inecense,. or met the eyes 
his temptations and. vicissitudes, by which man is vio- | 00'd; he was in the water with me half an hour, and the thousands who worshipped within the coart’ of the 
lently tossed about in the stormy ocean of life, but at | 2¢ then sank, after catching me by the hair when [had Gentiles, yet was not that temple itself—with its roof of 
the same time teaching him how to. avoid the hidden | 9 fearful.strugele ta-get-clearof him, Ithen madefor | Dat! and gold, ita flights of steps, its altars 


toeks and under-currents, that threaten the total wreck | *®¢ land, which was ten miles-distant gre streaming incense, its cherubic shapes, its bulls and 
efithe almost decayed vessel, From ‘the above passages, in the water thirteen hours, molten sea—one picture, painted on the canvas of the 
asdthey might be atill more multiplied, it mast be per- 


the three spears, wind| and: tide, [ | city of Jerusalem, with  the:aid of the hand | which had 

how our rabbia have interpreted Holy Writ, and next morning at about half-past painted long before the gallery of the:heavens. In po" 

* Compare treatise Yedlayim, chap. 3, seo..5: Talmad San | considerable difficulty in raising myself out of the etry; too, he exeelled, without being so filled and trans 

Queies-aun erusalmi, treatise Sotah ; conclusion of the 5th | general opinion of scholars, thtat the aad are overlooked the Ss: aceomplis mente and deeds. were, during | 
March Batti: Babs Bechra, f. 15, a. the Ineffable Nameof God is -altogethi ec pronunciation of | greater part of -his life, dedicated ‘to and accepted by 
Zohar L division, chap, 22, | points. given to. it, inpthe 
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“THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


DWELLINGS OF THE ANCIENTS. 

As men in the primitive condition of society were 
unacquainted with the arts, they were not of course io 
a condition to erect houses; they lived, consequently, 
under the open sky. In unpleasant weather, whether 
hot or rainy, they sought for a shelter under shady trees, 
in the clefts of rocks, and such caves as they happened 
to discover. Now are we to suppose, that shelters of 
this kind were altogether inadequate? The inhabitents 
‘of Mount Taurus, even to this day, in a climate much 
more severe than that of Palestine, live in caves, as also 
do the wandering shepherds of Arabia Petrea, either in 
caves and the clefts of rocks, or beneath the’ shade of 
trees. 

Caves are not only numerous in the East, but many 
of them are both large and dry. They formed con- 
venient dwellings, being warm in the winter and cool in 
the summer. Hence in a comparatively recent age, 
when dwellings of a different kind were commonly re- 
sorted to, the caves were still preferred by many, espe- 
cially by those who had emigratad to distant regions. 
The dwellers in caves whom we find mentioned, at quite 
a late period, were robbers, who bad abandoned the 
restraints of society, and were the latest occupants of 
these abodes. The inhabitants of caves and mountains 
commonly occur in the Old Testament under the de- 
signation of Horites ; in regard to whom we are informed 
more particularly, Gen. xiv. 6. xxi.21. Num. x. 12. 
Deut. ii. 10. iii. 3-16. 

As caves could not always be readily found, and as it 
was sometimes great labour to excavate one, men were 
compelled by the exigencies of their situation, to form 
some other sort of residence. The shady trees and tall 
shrubs, whose tops approach each other -and were 
twisted together, suggested the plan of cutting down 
large branches, fixing them into the ground in parallel 
lines, binding them together at the top, and covering 
them with leaves, herbs, reeds, branches, and even 
broad flat stones, in order to shield themselves from the 
eold, the heat, and the dew. Thus they build taber. 
nacles, huts, or lodges, in Hebrew, Sukoh. The Ro- 
mans call them Mappalia. They were small and low 
in the beginning, so that a person could not stand erect, 
but was obliged to lie down of to sit, but afterwards 
were built higher. 

The use of these tabernacles did not cease, even after 
the erection of more stable and convenient dwellings. 
They were freqnently made, sometime; from necessity, 
sometimes for convenience, and sometimes for pleasure, 
and are to this day erected in the summer among the 
wandering tribes of Nomades of Mesopotamia. A col- 
lection of such tabernacles is called in Heb. Havoth. 
The word Tiroh is used, however, for uncovered sheep- 
cotes, towers, castles, and turrets, Gen. xxxili. 17. Ps. 
xxvii. 0. Ezek. xxv. 4. 

As tabernacles, which could not readily be moved 
from place to place, and from a want of materials, coald 

- noteverywhere be built, were made partly of skins, the 
design arose of erecting a shelter wholly of skins ex- 
tended round a long pole, and so light, as to be easily 
moved from one place to another. It was tents of this 
kind, we may suppose, which Jabal invented, Gen. iv. 
20. In the progress of years they were no longer 
covered with skins, but with various kinds of cloth, 
particularly linen. The Nomades of the East still use 
them. They pitch them in any place which appears 
suitable, but they give the preference to a spot near 
some shady tree, Gen. xviii 4. Judg. iv. 5. 

The first tenis which were made, -were undoubtedly 
round in their construction, and small in size; after- 
wards they were made larger and oblong. The Nomades 
of Arabia Petrea have two kinds, the one larger, the other 
smaller. 

They call the former kind, in distinction from the 
small ones, baiton or houses. The smaller tents are 
sustained by three poles only, ond covered witha fabric 
woven of wool and camel’s hair; the large ones are 
sustained sometimes by seven, and sometimes by nine 
poles. The three longest of these poles whether seven 
or nine in number, are erected in the middle, and on 
each side of the middle row are placed two or three par- 
allel, though much shorter than those between them ; 
they are covered with a-black cloth made of goat's 
hair. The pole io the middle is taller than any of the 
rest, though it rarely exceeds eight or ten feet. 
Arabians take a pleasure in pitching their tentson hills, 
in such a way as to form a sort of circular incampment. 
When thus pitched, being of a dark hue, they exhibit a 
beautiful appearance to the distantly approaching 
travellers, (Cant. i. 5). The flocks and cattle during 
the night are driven into the space in the centre of the 
encampment called chazir, and guarded by dogs, Job 
xxxix. 1. Some one of these shepherds keeps watch 
also during the night, a duty which is performed alter- 
nately, Isaiah lvi. 9 11. The tent of the Emir is pitched 
if the centre of the others, which are about thirty paces 
distant, and is both larger and higher. Ibe Emir has 
& number of tents in addition tothe one appropriated to 
himself; viz., one for the females of his family, one for 
his servants, and a third, covered with green cloth for 
the reception of those who wish to see him on business 
or come to sender him their homage. On the same 
principle are arranged tle tents of the subordinate Emirs 
when in the company of a superior Emir or chief, at 
some distance, it is true, but as D’Arvieux testifies not 
exceeding 4 miles and a half. 

The larger kiad of tents are divided by curtains into 
three parts as'was done also in the holy tabernacle. 
In the external division or apartment, the servants 
lodge, and daring the night-the young animals also, to 
prevent them sucking the dam. In the secood apart- 
ment are the males, but if the tent be smaller than uswal, 
all the males of the tent, together with the animals just 
mentioned, are lodged together. The third or interior 
_ @partment, called kuboh, is allotted to the women, Nam. 


XXv, 8. The more wealthy assign the external apart. | 


The 


ment to the servants alone, exclading animals ; and the 
Emirs as already stated, have Separate apartments both 
for the servants and females. The Nomades, who are 
less jealous than the inhabitants of the cities, watch the 
other sex less scrupulously. 
The bottom of the tent is either covered with mats or 
with carpets, according to the wealth of the possessor, 
and upon these they are in the habit of sitting. The 
more wealthy of the Nomades, especially the Emirs, 
possess in addition, coverlets, pillows, &c., made of 
valuable material ; these are piled up in one corner of | 
the tent by day, and brought upon the bottom of it at 
night. The utensils of the Nomades are few ; they have 
vessels of she!] and brass, viz., pots, kettles, and cups 
of brass covered elegantly with tin, also leathern bags 
Their hearth is on the ground. It consists of three 
stones, placed so as to form a triangle. In the middle 
of them is a small excavation of the earth, where the 
fire is kindled; the vessels are placed over it upon the 
stones. The table, if so it may be called, from which 
they eat, is nothing more than a round skin spread 
upon the bottom of the tent. Clothing and military 
arms are hung upon nails in the poles of the tent. 
= 

JEWISH EDUCATION. 

As the letter which follows will fully explain the. 
particulars connected with the essay we publish, no in- 
troductory remarks on our part are necessary. We have 
only made slight alterations in it, and left outa few 
lines. As the projected educational establishment has 
been given up, in order to divest the essay of its per- 
sonal character, which might weaken the effect aimed 
at, we have omitted or modified all references to the 
writer. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to submit to your perusal 
the accompanying pamphlet on education at large, and 
Jewish education in particular. | The author, Dr. Herz- 
berg, of Hamburg, composed this treatise some years 
ago, with a view of acquainting his friends with his 
ideas on the subject, it being at that time his intention 
to found an educational establishment for Jews only. 
He was compelled to abandon his project, and the fear 
that what sprung from a pure and heartfelt desire to 
benefit his nation might be attributed to selfish motives, 
has since caused him to abstain from ever publishing 
his little work. 

Believing, however, that his conception of history, 
and his inferences from it, as well as some valuable 
hints in this pamphlet, are worthy of being known, and 
would excite the interest of your readers, I, with the 
author’s sanction, take the liberty of handing you my 
translation from the German, and should be glad if 
either the whole or some extracts from it would be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in your valuable journal. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
‘A. Herzpere. 


18, Richmond-rerrace, Clapham. 

We are in the halit of regarding general progress as 
the characteristic sign of the present time. And justiy 
so. In times past, there was no lack of periods when a 
fresh spiritual breeze invigorated mankind with new vital 
energies, and invited them to search for new paths— 
movements which tended to increase the knowledge of 
mankind, and to develop their control over themselves 
and nature Such agitations. however. were confined 
to small circles of society, and the public at large parti- 
cipated only gradually in the results of victories, which 
the energy of the few independent minds had obtained. 
What may fill us with just pride in reference to the pre- 
sent time isthe extension of intellectual activity and the 
elevation of the level of «ll grades of society. Learned 
men commenced to comprehend that a purely contem | 
plative activity does not euffier, and that their labours 
gain in value by enlightening or opening new paths in 
hitherto unknown regions, to which they may then 
extend, their beneticial activity. The traly humane 
principles of life, formerly the arduously toiled for pro- 
perty of a few aristocrats of intellect, (Geistesaristocra- 
ten) have already become a coin in general use, which 
for its value is almost too easily expended ; esteem for 
labour raises the self-consciousness and independence of 
the citizen; commerce and trade seem imperceptibly to 
wrest the sword from the hands of the powerful, and to 
ensure a weighty voice in public affairs to those who 
have to sustain the heaviest burden of violated peace 
With the lower classes the yearning for authority, the 
prominent feature of the past, has ceded to a limited 
though estimable independency of thought; a state of 
things which may be undesirable to thosé who measure 
the scope of possibility by what has actually taken place, 
or, actuated by impure motives, wou'd fetter mankind 
in its former limited sphere. They might as well en- 
deavour to check the rotation of our planet as to stem 
the tide of its children’s meptal development, endowed 
with reasoning power. Bat even this energetic opposi- 
tion is a gratifyirg sign to him who understands history 
and the laws of human existence Political and social 
rights, do not become our property by possession alone, 
They must be acquired by moral combat, and with the 
disappearance of the opponents the most Vigorous ex- 
ertions would relapse into nothing. 

There is no doubt the Jews have participated in the 
genéral progress: it is even asserted that they surpass 
all other classes of society in that respect. Compare 
their present position with what it was fifty years 
ago. The medigval ages have been of protracted dura. 
tion for the Jews in Germany, and it was net until the 
beginning of the present e-ntury that the fruits ripened 
which Lessing and Mende!ssohn had been sowing for 
the oppressed. With a perseverance which their oppo 
nents hitherto could only abuse, because they bad no 
hope to equal it: with a patience that extended not over 
years, but centuries, they had waited for their oppor- 


that generation after generation, not in the protecting 
fellowship of acountry or state—no, dispersed and isola- 

ted throughout the worid, should incessantly have barne | 
the pain and outrage which only a fiendish braia could 
devise, and the hand of a hangman accomplish, in 
submission to the Bternal, in faithful adherence to a 
principle. And this nation has been accused, and is 
still frequently accused, of materialism ; but when the 
perpetual slaves were partly relieved of their shackles 
they appeared again before their former masters without 
animosity, and in touching emulation they endeavoured 
to prove that they were not unworthy to be treated like 
His image. Since then the dingy and dark Jews’ streets 
have disappeared, or are only remarkable as curiosities, 
and their despised emigrants, who bave remained faith- 
ful to their old principles, now occupy a worthy position 
in society, not with the awkwardness and arrogance of 
fortanate upstarts, but with the self-possession and 
eatisfaction of men who know their right, and know 
how to exercise it. Any one not initiated into the 
gecret of this remarkable race, may wonder at their 
passing, within a few years, through the course of deve- 
lopment, which since the revival of science has occu- 
nied mddern Europe for the last four centuries. This 
also is a fact which-we have not to explain, but simply 
to state. This Jewish reform did not emanate from any 
individual nor from governmental decrees. Prominent 
men led the way by their example, the multitade fol- 
lowed, cautiously watching. They abolished their old 
jargon, they shaped their manners as much as possible 
after the German tmnodel, gave German education to their 
children; very soon the prejudices disappeared from | 
amongst themselves, and gradualiy also vanished the 
prejudices of Gentiles against them. There was at least 
fear or hesitation to renew the old reproac'ses, since the 
same, in the mouths of their opponents, became involan- - 
tarily converted into praise. What was to be done with 
the old favourite stigma of chaffering, since modern 
political economy proves this to be the source of Euro- 
pean prosperity ? And how could a tendency be con- 
demned which one is now in the habit of calling the 
glory of the nineteenth century? Thus the great 
majority of Jews in Prussia belong now-a-days to the 
well-to-do and respected middle classes, and a constantly 
increasing eagerness for education is spreading within 
the smaller towns. 

To conform one’s position to the non-accommodating 
one of another person constitutes an ascent or descent. 
Which of the two has been ours? Undoubtedly, will 
be replied, the former. But are we better men than our 
forefathers because,we speak and write a pure German, 
because we have acquired the polished manners of 
the world, because we participate in the so-called higher 
aspirations to literature and art? It is trae, our horizon 
has materially expanded, the knowledge of history and 
nature has elevated self-dependence within us, and 
after eighteen hundred years of exclusion we commente 
to consider the joys of the nations amongst whom we 
live also our joys; their sufferings have always been our 
sufferings. 

Bot whether, in spite of Homer’s golden language, 
which we comprehend, in spite of the po'ished manners 
which we have acquired, we still maintain the high 
moral position of our ancestors is another question. 
History furnishes abundant instances when progress in 
ove direction was coupled with retrogression in another, 
and one need not adhere to Rousseau’s theories to know 
that periods of enlightenment carry great moral dan- 
gers with them. 

Instead of explaining acknowledged facts, after the 
fashion of Greek or French sophistry, let us rather 
endeavour to enter more mivutely into the matter itself, 
The history of the Jews since their last great risingagainst 
Roman despotism has been but a history of their suffer- 
ings and pacific aspirations. The olive branch, their 
old symbol, has accompanied them all over the face of 
the globe. More tenacious and united than their kindred 
tribes, the Spanish Arabs, they contrived to take root 
also in Europe, by rendering themselves indispensable 
to their persecutors. Wherever they came there rose 
together with the synagogue the school, where they re- 
vived the ancient religious rites of the far East; for, 
accustomed to give offence simply by their presence, 
they were free trom that mock-modesty (falsche scham) 
which is one of the acquisitions of our present days. 

(To be continued 


Warsaw.—Aw Ancient ManuscripT.—At Warsaw 
an important literary discovery has just been made— 
that of a parchment containing a translation into the 
Sclave language of the Psalms of David, which was made 
by Michael Gretschina, Bishop of Kiew, who died in 
1020. 

Tue Mtnes oF Patestine.—A correspondent writes 
to the “ Clerical Journal :”—In your review (* Clerical 
Journal,” July 16) of Dr. Cureton’s translation of 
Eusebius’s * Martyrs of Palestine,” you say “the con- 
fessors were sent off to the copper mines of Palestine,” 
and one of the quotations specifies “the mines of 
Phwno.” These statements are particularly interesting 
just now, as during the present summer a committee, of 
which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. Layard are 
members, has been occupied with a project for ascer- 
taining the mining capabilities of Syria. The historical 
books of Scripture show how abundant iron and copper 
werein the Holy Land; and, although mining is not 
mentioned, we must infer from the language of Moses 
(Deut. viii. 9) these were native products. It appears, 
however, on reference to the principal mining schools 
of Europe, that they possess no records or specimens 
which show that metalliferous deposits exist in 
part of Syria. Can you or Dr. Cureton inform as 
where ‘the copper mines of Palestine ” were situated ? 

We never yet knew s man disposed to scorn the 


tunity. If it were not a fact, if we stood not ourselves 


living witnesses of our history, it would seem impossible 


humblest. 


humble, who was. not himself a fair object of seorn to the — 
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6 THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW ‘OBSERVER. 
WESTERN SYNAGOGUE. the full scope they have given, in the field of sacred | water, but a heavy sea coming in raised me to a Place 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. literature, to every one imbued with the truth of the of comparative security, and there I remained until five 
Srtk,—I was much surprised at perusing a letter | Word of God, and endowed with iotellect. . o'clock in the afternoon. 
which appeared in last week’s number signed “‘An| Before concluding my letter, I cannot refrain from There I was exposed to, the raysof the sun with only 
Englishman.” calling your attention, and at the same time expressing a small flannel on, which I wrapped round my head to 
With my colleagues, I was totally ignorant of any-| my objection, to the mode you so frequently use in yours) prevent sun stroke. ' 
thing having transpired to disturb the solemnity of the | journal of writing the Ineffable Name in the way it was The position of the rock on which I was thrown Was 
sevice at the time alluded to. Froma rigid.inquiry, I pronounced by the high priest, in the ‘‘ sanctum sanc- about 400 yards from a small bay where I saw the 
have ascertained that the only circumstance that oc- torum,” on the Day of Atotement.] The fate of loose | pirates run into after they had attacked the brig, f 
curred which could have induced the writer to make periodicals is well known. But, barring this error, did not see the pirate vessel leave the bay during the 
any remark, arose from a gentleman advanced in years | the whole argaments in your leader are well chosen, ‘time I was on the rock, and as I had a good view of 
being obstructed whilst passing to his seat, who perhaps | grounded as they are on the opinion of our eminent the bay, I do not think they could have left it without 
made fsome unpleasant remarks, unheard and unknown | sages—men of perfectly disinterested motives and true | my observing them. At last a boat came out of the 
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except by those in the immediate vicinity of the| piety. same bay, and after a consultation of about four hours, 
oceorrence. I think it would have been more in ac- I am, dear sir, yours very respectfully, and laughing at me when I endeavoured to excite their 
cordance with the charity breathed throughout the B. H. A. compassion, they at length agreed to take me to Ho 


epistle if the writer had acquainted the execvtive with P.S.—Spinoza committed an error in the enume- moor for 300 dollars. "6 
the matter, instead of rushing into print and magnifying | ration of the passages which Ibn Ezra considers as ; ‘hen. I got on board the boat I was treated as a 
80 palcry an incident into a“ great sensation.” So far| interpolations. The number twelve, which Ibn Ezra prisoner, and was compelled to lay on my back covered 
from the ladies deserving any share of the censure so/| styles “7 D°IW TiO, no doubt alludes to the con-| over with a mat and an old piece of cloth; when | 
libetally bestowed on them, I am given to understand | cluding twelve verses in the Pentateuch. Spinoza is, endeavoured to look up I was brutally kicked; all this 
that one or two who entered at the time did actually | however, not an authority whom a practised and expert | I submitted to until I got close, to the shipping at Hon 


remain standing in the lobby during the discourse until pleader would call for 'n his defence. Kong, when I jumped up and struck one of them, ee 
its conclusion, without making any attempt to pass to — — made them pull me towards the brig. I must also 
their seats, fearful of disturbing the solemn silence MELBOURNE.—A TESTIMONIAL. here remark that when we got near Green Island one 
which prevailed. TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, of the boatmen:suddenly disappeared, he going on board 


I cannot, as one of the wardens, accept the well 


rs another boat. I had great difficulty in getting them to 
intended complimert at the expense of the congregation, Mr. Epiror,—Will you oblige me by finding space 


ut me on board the brig, and since then I have eith 

; in your valuadle journal for a few lines, which I know P "lag er 

who on all occasions evince the utmost solicitade t0| will be gratifying to many of your readers both at home | teoson to believe that they were not only fishereacn ¢ 

’ ’ Last Sunday night the Rev. Mr. M. Myers, and a 

1, Strand, Sep- 22, 1861. J. Wy Sotomox. number of other gentlemen, as a deputation from the fo as much as I 

members of the Jewish Philanthropic Society, invited | 4 6 obed} valuable time, 

Mr. Edward Isaacs (a member of the firm of E. and H. 

Isaacs, merchants of our city,) and presented him with | . | | BREE: MARRS 

a very handsome chased siiver tankard in a case, and a - 

beautiful illuminated written address, as a mark of their | SOLOMON AND HIS POETRY. 


esteem for the seven years of his services as an officer Magnificence is, indeed, the main quality of Israel's 
of that institution. Our minister, Mr. Myers, dwelt | ‘‘ Grand Monarque,” as Coleridge calls him. The 
largely on Mr. Isaacs’ merits, and*exhorted his children, | frequent sublimity, and the fluctuating interest, which 
who were present, to pay particular attention to what | surrounded his father’s career, he possessed not. But 
took place that night, that their parents, who had been | the spring-tide of success which was his history, the 
twenty years in the colonies, did not have, to all ap-| abundance of his peace, his inexhaustible wealih, the 


; ent pearance, one bad friend, but, on the contrary, seemed | pomp of his establishment, the splendour of the house — 
detractions, abuses, and epithets of a like description, | to have all, both Jews and Christians, favourably dis- | and the temple which he built, the variety of his gifts 
were poured. I say you have justly evinced your right | posed towards him, and no doubt, by copying his | and accomplishments, the richness and diversified cha- 
and proper zeal against the papal tone, In which some j example, they might some day themselves experience | racter of his writings, and the manifold homage paid 
ecclesiastic dignitaries expressed their opinion in refer- | such a pleasing scene. . him by surrounding tribes and monarchs, all proclaimed 
a ence to Scriptural interpretations—men who regard Mr. Isaacs replied in a lengthened speech, stating | him ‘‘every inch a king,” and have rendered ‘* Solo- 

| their own manner of reasoning, thinking, and teaching, | that when he associated himself with the charitable insti- | mon and his glory,” proverbial to this hour. He sat, 
with the Satisfaction of heaven-approved orthodox Y, | tutions of his holy religion, he hoped they would give | too, iu the centre of a wide-spread commerce, bringin 
By commanding the intellect of their contemporaries not to | him eredit for never anticipating so substantial a mark | in its yearly tribute of wealth to his treasury, and a 
ae advance sigs single meg Mate than they did, branding | of their respect. He never hoped for any reward or | fame to his name. Even when he sinned, it was with 
gain. All be required was that others would assist him, | a high hand, on a large sale, and with a certain regal 

Julie, e ecuiation. Ou nave just . 

tha tm. the’ and that hope, he was pleased to say, was realised. | gusio; be did not, like common sinners, sip at the cup , 


never been guilty of such gross intolerance; never 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Dear Sta,—The excellent and interesting last two 
leaders, headed ‘ Essays and Reviews,” which appeared 
in your valuable and widely circulated periodical, have 
excited my attention, as regards the manner in whiich 
you have defended and sustained the liberalism, sound 
moral sense, piety, and learning of our truly eminent 
ancient exponents and commentators of Holy Writ, who 
have not rarely been styled bigots by their religious 
antagonists, and on whose devoted heads a torrent of 


His reward was his own peace of mind, knowing that | of corruption, butdrank ofit, “‘deep and large,” empty- 

. : . all men have their allotted task to perform on this| ing it tothe dregs. When satiety invaded his spirit, 

bil have they as a body committed such sacrilege.” earth ; but he regretted to say that he had only done | that, too, was of a colossal! character, and, for a season, 

But as you have, however, merely advanced your | one quarter of his, and hoped before his closing hour to | darkened all objects with the shade of “ vanity and 

Ry ae in general terms, without giving any special | do at least a li tle more. vexation of spirit.” And when he suffered, his groans 
q erence in corroboration of your statements, I venture 


h t ‘then invited to jjoini < ivod i we 
to believe that the following passages from. the Talavud, [he gentlemen were n invited to an adjoining | seemed those of a demigod in torment ; his head became 


room joyed th ing. hi 
the Zohar, and Maimonides, from whom you drew. your , where they enjoye emselves fur the evening..| waters, and his eyes a fountain of tears. Thus, on al 


+] : ‘Yours truly, his sides, bright or black, he was i} d : 
| statements, may perhaps not be unacceptable to your} Melbourne, July 7th, 1861. H. J. 


ey ; great. Like a pyramid, the shadow he cast in one 
of great worth, of piety, learning, and genius, have by DEATH. No monarch in history can be compared,’ on the whole 

their beantiful, sublime, liberal, and instructive writings The adventures described by a co-religionist will ‘th Sol FE a Nebuch rs byte tee 
tt’ perhaps not be read without interest. We copy the | rom the Nesuchadnezzars, the Tamer 
nd, omes perative duty to}, hate Janes, and similar ‘* thunderbolts of war,” he differs in 

express our gratitnde, and to pay that tribute of respect Jewish Vnrouitie ; kind, ll asin degree. H h 

due to their disinterested labours. To the Editor of the ** Daily Press.” it tem- 
Whether the book of Ecclesiastes is to be considered| Hoag Kong, | his ‘wore soopteod ‘backs! 
eanonical or apocryphal, was fally discussed by the| beg leave to hand you a short aecount con- strong in their 
aehool of Shamai and Hillel, as reported in Eidioth, ec. nected with the piracy committed on board the brig 

5, sec. 3.® The opinion that there never existed such | North Star,” no particulars mentioned below being as stil he reminds us of Juli ; Cos . ‘ ba Mito i 
a.person as. Job’ is distinctly maintained in both the | noticed in your valuable paper. Some portions of | war from his youth, besides being guilty of 
Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds :-— the statements of the disaster hitherto. published are | b yeu A 
Simos, the von of Lekish Th The pilot left us about two o'clock, we had a very 

existed wack a person as Job, nor will light wind, and at about half-past three o’clock the 


“ood Alraschid,” and some of those of out 

exist such an one.” brig was put about. The captain told the saemnen: >? on Alfred. the great To. the oriental grandeur—the 
| “go below and sleep ;” there then remained on deck 

KP TONP) ONY NAN the man steering, the cook, and three seamen, also my love of pease, postty, and plessare-which distinguish Be 


. fellow passenger, Mr. Lariski, and myself. We were ealiph—he added the king’s sense of justice, and homely, 
‘A certain rabbi expressed himself in the presence of | sitting on a cane bottomed sofa in-front of the cabin ; Logs tenad secoor ee 

Rabbi Samuel bar Nachmany, that there never existed ! all of a sudden a large boat came alongside, which en _e - presage _ oh dae the world that peace has 
such.a person as Job, but the book so termed is merely | the weather side, unnoticed, and immediately six or twidinphs cad ‘richer glorice, than'war. Allie 
to be regarded as an allegory.”’+ seven.‘ stink pots” were useful, as well as elegant arts found in him at once 4 


i ea is likewise in favour of this opinion ; for, | same time twenty or thirty men jumped on board with pattern and a patron. He-collected the floating wisdom 
says he— 


of his country, after having intermingled it with his 
nop an pots” were coming on deck very fast. The captain stutiering seieace, beautiful, doubtless, in its simplicity, 
xh on Mr. Lariski, and myself retreated to the cabin, and when he: ‘spoke of all manner of trees," from the 
“Some sages say that Job existed in the days of | of us armed ourselves with an empty single-barrel 
Motes ; some maintaia that he was a contemporary of musket, at the same time the. captain said, “My God, ces pac and its infant seate were mighty ‘ and mee : 
David; and others assert that he was one of those who where is my pistol? I left it om the sefa.” I ran out in: that day; magical. He began to bind hostile countries 7 
returned to Jerusalem from the captivity of Babylon. | fot it, and was attacked by three men with long board- together by the mind-tie of barter—a lesson 
These differences of opinion justly strengthen fhe ing pikes ; I ran abaft, and was knocked: overboard by | might have been taught him in the forest of Lebanon, — 
opinion of those who maintain that the Book of Job i| 2 blow from the butt-end of one of them, and when {| °Y,‘Be interchange between the gold clouds met 
merely a parable.” + arose to the surface of the water I had three spears politan above, and the soft,valleys of Eden below. 
But what is.more remarkable, the Book of Jonah js darted at me, but they did not reach. | He built palaces of new and noble architecture ; and 
explained by the. anthorofithe Zohar§asan instructive | dived under the: brig's bottom, and when I’ again | no pictures adorned the gates of the temple 
allegory, figuratively representing: frail mortal, with | TS¢ to theisurface Isaw the carpenter knocked over- or shone above the altar of incense, or met the eyes 
his temptations and. vicissitudes, by which man is vio- board; he was in the water with me half an hour. and me tho usands- who worshipped within the coart of the 
lently tossed about in the stotmy ocean of life, but at | 2¢ then sank, after catching: me by the hair whan I had | Gentiles, yet was not that temple itself—with its roof of 
the same time teaching him how to avoid the hidden | 9:fearful. struggle ta get clear of him. I then made for marble and gold, ita flights of steps, its altars of 


reeks and under-carrents, that threaten: the'total wreck | *¥e land, which was tem miles-distant, and after: being’ streaming incense, its cherubic shapes, its bulls and 
ef the almost» jecayed vessel. From the above in the water thirteen hours, and alter: Seng | molten sea—one picture, painted on the canvas of the 
asdthey might be still more multiplied, AT 


it mast be per. | (2¢ three spears, wind) and: tide, I : city of Jérusalem, with the aid of the hand which 
ceived how our rabbis have interpreted Holy Writ, the next morning at about painted before the gallery of the heavens. po~ 
considerable difficulty | etry; too, exeelled, without being so filled an trans” 
bath, ond Talmud Sab. | a myself out of the ported by its power Davids 
PA deiner Jecusalmi, treatise Sotah ; conclusion of the 5th | general opinion of edakie ent. seems to have overlooked the | 8!l his: accomplishments and deeds were, during the 


ae 


shied division char ‘Goa Bnltogether lost since the vowel part of-his life, dedicated ‘to and’ accepted 
Zohar Levit. Ba Sp. 22, points Given to it, ins the Bible,, nd. with 
| 785 Edit. Zalaburg ; and. Mantus,)p. 96, ' whieh. it ig now | 
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DWELLINGS OF THE ANCIENTS. = | 


As men in the primitive® condition of society were 
unacquainted with the arts, they were not of course io 
3 condition to erect houses; they lived, consequently, 
under the open sky. In unpleasant weather, whether 
hot or rainy, they sought for ashelter under shady trees, 
in the clefts of rocks, and such caves as they happened 
to discover. Now are we to suppose, that shelters of 
this kind were altogether inadequate? The inhabitents 
of Monnt Taurus, even to this day, in a climate much 
more severe than that of Palestine, live in caves, as also 
do the wandering shepherds of Arabia Petrea, either in 
eaves and the clefts of rocks, or beneath the’ shade of 
trees. 

Caves are not only numerous in the East, but many 
of them are both large and dry. They formed con- 
venient dwellings, being warm in the winter and cool in 
the summer. Hence in a comparatively recent age, 
when dwellings of a different kind were commonly re- 
sorted to, the caves were still preferred by many, espe- 
cially by those who had emigratad to distant regions. 
The dwellers in caves whom we find mentioned, at quite 
a late period, were robbers, who had abandoned the 
restraints of society, and were the latest occupants of 
these abodes. The inhabitants of caves and mountains 
commonly occur in the Old Testament under the de- 
signation of Horites ; in regard to whom we are informed 
more particularly, Gen. xiv. 6. xxi.21. Num. x. 12. 
Deut. ii. 10. iii. 3-16. 

As caves could not always be readily found, and as it 
was sometimes great labour to excavate one, men were 
compelled by the exigencies of their situation, to form 
some other sort of residence. The shady trees and tall 
shrubs, whose tops approach each other and were 
twisted together, suggested the plan of cutting down 
large branches, fixing them into the ground in parallel 
lines, binding them together at the top, and covering 
them with leaves, herbs, reeds, branches, and even 
broad flat stones, in order to shield themselves from the 
ecld, the heat, and the dew. Thus they build taber. 
nacles, huts, or lodges, in Hebrew, Sukohk. The Ro- 
mans call them Mappalia. They were small and low 
in the beginning, so that a person could not stand erect, 
but was obliged to lie down or to sit, but afterwards 
were built higher, 

The use of these tabernacles did not cease, even after 
the erection of more stable and convenient dwellings. 
They were freqnently made, sometimes from necessity, 
sometimes for convenience, and sometimes for pleasure, 
and are to this day erected in the summer among the 
wandering tribes of Nomades of Mesopotamia. A col- 
lection of such tabernacles is called in Heb. Havoth. 
The word Tiroh is used, however, for uncovered sheep- 
cotes, towers, castles, and turrets, Gen. xxxili. 17. Ps. 
xxvii. 0. Ezek. xxv. 4. 

As tabernacles, which could not readily be moved 
from place to place, and from a want of materials, coald 
not everywhere be built, were made partly of skins, the 
design arose of erecting.a shelter wholly of skins ex- 
tended round a long pole, and so light, as to be easily 
moved from one place to another. It was tents of this 
kind, we may suppose, which Jabal invented, Gen. iv. 
20. In the progress of years they were no longer 
covered with skins, but with various kinds of cloth, 
particular!y linen, The Nomades of the East still use 
them. They pitch them in any place which appears 
suitable, but they give the preference to a spot near 
some shady tree, Gen. xviii 4. Judg. iv. 5. | 

The first tents which were made, were undoubtedly 
round in their construction, and small in size; after- 
wards they were made larger and oblong. The Nomades 
of Arabia Petrea have two kinds, the one larger, the other 
smaller. 

They call the former kind, in distinction from the 
small ones, baiton or houses. The smaller tents are 
sustained by three poles only, ond covered witha fabric 
woven of wool and camel’s hair; the large ones are 
sustained sometimes by seven, and sometimes by nine 
poles. The three longest of these poles whether seven 
or nine in number, are erected in the middle, and on 
each side of the middle row are placed two or three par- 
allel, though much shorter than those between them ; 
they are covered with a black cloth made of goat's 
hair. The pole io the middle is taller than any of the 
rest, though it rarely exceeds eight or ten feet. The 
Arabians take a pleasure in pitching their tentson hills, 
in such a way as to form a sort of circular incampment. 
When thus pitched, being of a dark hue, they exhibit a 
beautiful appearance to the distantly approaching 
travellers, (Cant. i. 5). The flocks and cattle during 
the night are driven into the space in the centre of the 
encampment called chazir, and guarded by dogs, Job 
xxxix. 1. Some one of these shepherds keeps watch 
also during the night, a duty which is performed alter- 
nately, Isaiah lvi. 9 11. The tent of the Emir is pitched 
in the centre of the others, which are about thirty paces 
distant, aod is both larger and higher. The Emir has 
& number of tents in addition tothe one appropriated to 
himself; viz., one for the females of his family, one for 
his servants, and a third, covered with green cloth for 
the reception of those who wish to see him on business 
or come to sender him their homage. On the same 
principle are arranged tle tents of the subordinate Emirs 
when in the company of a superior Emir or chief, at 
some distance, it is true, but as D’Arvieux testifies not 
exceeding 4 miles and a half. 

The larger kiad of tents are divided by curtains into 
three parts as was done also in the holy tabernacle, 
In the external division or apartment, the servants 
lodge, and daring the night-the young animals also, to 
prevent them sucking the dam. In the second apart- 
ment are the males, but if the tent be smaller than usval, 
all the males of the tent, together with the animals just 
Mentioned, are lodged together. The third or interior 
apartment, called kuboh, is allotted to the women, Nam. 
xxv. 8, The more wealthy assign the external apart- 


ment to the servants alone, exclading animals ; and the 
Emirs as already stated, have separate apartments both 
for the servants and females. The Nomades, who are 
less jealous than the inhabitants of the cities, watch the 
other sex less scrupulously. 

The bottom of the tent is either covered with mats or 
with carpets, according to the wealth of the possessor, 
and upon these they are in the habit of sitting. The 
more wealthy of the Nomades, especially the Emirs, 
possess in addition, coverlets, pillows, &c., made of 
valuable material ; these are piled up in one corner of 


night. The utensils ofthe Nomades are few ; they have 
vessels of she!] and brass, viz., pots, kettles, and cups 
of brass covered elegantly with tin, also leathern bags. 
Their hearth is on the ground. It consists of three 
stones, placed so as to form a triangle. In the middle 
of them is a small excavation of the earth, where the 
fire is kindled; the vessels are placed over it upon the 
stones. The table, if so it may be called, from which 
they eat, is nothing more than a round skin spread 
upon the bottom of the tent. Clothing and military 
arms are hung upon nails in the poles of the tent. 
JEWISH EDUCATION, 
_ As the letter which follows will fully explain the 
particulars connected with the essay we publish, no in- 
troductory remarks on our part are necessary. We have 
oply made slight alterations in it, and left outa few 
lines. As the projected educational establishment has 
been given up, in order to divest the essay of its per- 
sonal character, which might weaken the effect aimed 
at, we have omitted or modified all references to the 
writer. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to submit to your perusal 
the accompanying pamphlet on education at large, and 
Jewish education in particular. . The author, Dr. Herz- 
berg, of Hamburg, composed this treatise some years 
ago, with a view of acquainting his friends with his 
ideas on the subject, it being at that time his intention 
to found an educational establishment for Jews only. 
He was compelled to abandon his project, and the fear 
that what sprung from a pure and heartfelt desire to 
benefit his nation might be attributed to selfish motives, 
has since caused him to abstain from ever publishing 
his little work. 

Believing, however, that his conception of history, 
and his inferences from it, as well as some valuable 
hints in this pamphlet, are worthy of being known, and 
would excite the interest of your readers, I, with the 
author’s sanction, take the liberty of handing you my 
translation from the German, and should be glad if 
either the whole or some extracts from it would be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in your valuable journal. 

I remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
A. HerzBere. 


18, Richmond-rerrace, Clapham. 

We are in the haLit of. regarding general progress as 
the characteristic sign of the present time. And justiy 
so. In times past, there was no lack of periods when a 
fresh spiritual breeze invigorated mankind with new vital 
energies, and invited them to search for new paths— 
movements which tended to increase the knowledge of 
mankind, and to develop their control over themselves 
and nature Such agitations. however, were confined 
to small circles of society, and the public at large parti- 
cipated only gradually in the results of victories, which 
the energy of the few independent minds had obtained. 


sent time isthe extension of intellectual activity and the 
elevation of the level of «ll grades of society. Learned 
men commenced to comprehend that a purely contem 
plative activity does not euffies, and that their labours 
gain in value by enlightening or opening new paths in 
hitherto unknown regions, to which they may then 
extend, their beneticial activity. The truly humane 
principles of life, formerly the arduously toiled for pro- 
perty of a few aristocrats of intellect, (Geistesaristocra- 
ten) have already become a coin in general use, which 
for its value is almost too easily expended ; esteem for 
labour raises the self-consciousness and independence of 
the citizen; commerce and trade seem imperceptibly to 
wrest the sword from the hands of the powerfal, and to 
ensure a weighty voice in public affairs to those who 
have to sustain the heaviest burden of violated peace 
With the lower classes the yearning for authority, the 
prominent feature of the past, has ceded to a limited 
though estimable independency of thought; a state of 
things which may be undesirable to those who measure 
the scope of possibility by what has actually taken place, 
or, actuated by impure motives, would fetter mankind 
in its former limited sphere. They might as well en- 
deavour to check the rotation of our planet as to stem 
the tide of its children’s mental development, endowed 
with reasoning power. Bat even this energetic opposi- 
tion is a gratifying sign to him wko understands history 
and the laws of human existence Political and social 
rights, do not become our property by possession alone. 
They must be acquired by moral combat, and with the 
disappearance of the opponents the most Vigorous ex- 
ertions would relapse into nothing. 

There is no doubt the Jews have participated in the 
general progress: it is even asserted that they surpass 
all other classes of society in that respect. Compare 
their present position with what it was fifty years 
ago. The medigval ages have been of protracted dura. 
tion for the Jews in Germany, aad it was not until the 
beginning of the present e-ntury that the fruits ripened 
which Lessing and Mende!ssohn had been sowing for 
the oppressed. With a perseverance which their oppo 
nents hitherto could only abuse, because they had no 
hope to equal it: with a patience that extended not over 
years, but centuries, they had waited for their oppor- 
tunity. If it were not a fact, if we stood not ourselves 


living witnesses of our history, it would seem impossible 


principle. 


the tent by day, and brought upon the bottom of it at | 


What may fill us with just pride in reference to the pre- |. 


that generation after generation, not in the ptotecting 
fellowship of acountry or state—no, dispersed and isola- 


the pain and outrage which only a fiendish braia could 
devise, and the hand of a hangman accomplish, in 
submission to the Bternal, in faithfal adherence to a 
And this nation has been accused, and is 
still frequentiy accused, of materialism ; but when the 
perpetual slaves were partly relieved of their shackles 
they appeared again before their former masters without 
animosity, and in touching emulation they endeavoured 
to prove that they were not unworthy to be treated like 
His image. Since then the dingy and dark Jews’ streets 
have disappeared, or are only remarkable as curiosities, 
and their despised emigrants, who bave remained faith- 
ful to their old principles, now occupy a worthy position 
in society, not with the awkwardness and arrogance of 
fortanate upstarts, but with the self-possession and 
eatisfaction of men who know their right, and know 
how to exercise it. Any one not initiated into the 
gecret of this remarkable race, may wonder at their 
passing, within a few years, through the course of deve- 
lopment, which since the revival of science has occu- 
nied mddern Europe for the last four centuries. This 
also is a fact which we have not to explain, but simply 
to state. This Jewish reform did not emanate from any 
individual nor from governmental decrees. Prominent 
men led the way by their example, the multitade fol- 
lowed, cautiously watching. They abolished their old 
jargon, they shaped their manners as much as possible 
after the German tnodel, gave German education to their 
children; very soon the prejudices disappeared from 


prejudices of Gentiles against them. There was at least 
fear or hesitation to renew the old reproac'es, since the 
same, in the mouths of their opponents, became involan- 
tarily converted into praise. What was to be done with 
the old favourite stigma of chaffering, since modern 
political economy proves this to be the source of Euro- 
pean prosperity ? And how'could a tendency be con- 
demned which one is now in the habit of calling the 
glory of the nineteenth century? Thus the great 
majority of Jews in Prussia belong now-a-days to the 
well-to-do and respected middle classes, and a constantly 
increasing eagerness for education is spreading within 
the smaller towns. 

To conform one’s position to the non-accommodating 
one of another person constitutes an ascent or descent. 
Which of the two has been ours? Undoubtedly, will 
be replied, the former. But are we better men than our 
forefathers because,we speak and write a pure German, 
because we have acquired the polished manners of 
the world, because we participate in the so-called higher 
aspirations to literature and art? It is trae, our horizon 
has materially expanded, the knowledge of history and 
nature has elevated self-dependence within us, and 
after eighteen hundred years of exclusion we commence 
to consider the juys of the nations amongst whom we 
live also our joys; their sufferings have always been our 
sufferings. 

Bat whether, in spite of Homer's golden language, 
which we comprehend, in spite of the po'ished manners 
which we have acquired, we still maintain the bigh 
moral position of our ancestors is another question. 
History furnishes abundant instances when progress in 
ove direction was coupled with retrogression in another, 
and one need not adhere to Rousseau’s theories to know 
that periods of enlightenment carry great moral dan- 
gers with them. 

Instead of explaining acknowledged facts, after the 
fashion of Greek or French sophistry, let us rather 
endeavour to enter more mi:utely into the matter itself. 
The history of the Jews since their last great risingagainst 
Roman despotism has been but a history of their suffer- 
ings and pacific aspirations. The olive branch, their 
old symbol, has accompanied them all over the face of 
the globe. More tenacious and united than their kindred 
tribes, the Spanish Arabs, they contrived to take root 
also in Europe, by rendering themselves indispensable 
to their persecutors. Wherever they came there rose 
together with the synagogue the school, where they re- 
vived the ancient religious rites of the far East ; for, 
accustomed to give offence simply by their presence, 
they were free from that mock-modesty (falsche scham) 
which is one of the acquisitions of our present days. 

(To be continued 


Warsaw.—Aw Ancient Warsaw 
an important literary discovery has just been made— 
that of a parchment containing a translation into the 
Sclave language of the Psalms of David, which was made 
by Michael Gretschina, Bishop of Kiew, who died in 
1020. 

Tue Mtnes oF Patestine.—A correspondent writes 
to the “ Clerical Journal :”—In your review (* Clerical 
Journal,” July 16) of Dr. Cureton’s translation of 
Eusebius’s * Martyrs of Palestine,” you say “the con- 
fessors were sent off to the copper mines of Palestine,” 
and one of the quotations specifies “the mines of 
Phxno.” These statements are particularly interesting 
just now, as during the present sommer a committee, of 
which Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and Mr. Layard are 
members, has been occupied with a project for ascer- 
taining the mining capabilities of Syria. The historical 
books of Scripture show how abundant iron and copper 
werein the Holy Land; and, although mining is not 
mentioned, we must infer from the language of Moses 
(Deut. viii. 9) these were native products. It appears, 
however, on reference to the principal mining schools 
of Europe, that they possess no records or specimens 
which show that metalliferous deposits exist in any 
part of Syria. Can you or Dr. Cureton inform as 


where “the copper mines of Palestine” were situated ? 


We never yet knew as man disposed to scorn the 


humble, who was. not himself a fair object of scorn to the 


ted throughout the worid, should incessantly have barne © 


amongst themselves, and gradualiy also vanished the | 
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THE JEWISH CHRONICLE AND HEBREW OBSERVER. 


THE COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE OF THE | social necessity, and cannot yet be spared in the purely | 
ee ) JEWS. agricultural countries. In those cities, however, in which 

| (Concluded from onr !ast.) _ | the Jews were able to maintain themselves, they princi- 
: The events which extruded the Jews from this high pally betook themselves to the trade in money. This, too, 
ition, although they still remained important middle is an heirloom of their Pheneecian predecessors, which the 


[SEPTEMBER 27, 186) 


WORKS BY DR. L, LOEWE, MRAS 4. = 
A DICTIONARY of the ‘Ojreassian 


in two . English- 
s for the Traveller 


thus ted by the au- | young nations in Enrope did not know how to handle—| The Origin of the Egyptian Language’ do 14 
in they laid the foundation for the trade of bankers.” Anolysis of that and the Hebrew 


Observations on a Unique Cufic Gold n, issued - 
by Beakheam Allah, Alu Ali ben 
us ** eee ** 
The York Medal, or the supposed Jewish M dal, 
found in York on the removal of “Ou 
Bridge and Postern ., 


WPUN' MDD A Discourse delivered in the Spanish 


ere our author stops short, as the plan of his work 


t privi iginated as 
endowed by King Henry with great privileges, originate does not extend beyond the middle ages. 


a civic institution, properly so on the Danube, and com- 
menced thence politically to decompose the noble families of 
the west. But on the same ground also sprang forth the 

ition of the native population to the strange Jews, 


IsrazLite orn Jew.—M. Czynski, the Polish exile at 


0 
Paris, to whom we referred in a former number, informs 26 


ig 


* 


which first manifested itself in central Europe in the tenth 
century. On the coast of the Mediterranean, ‘in Spain, 
in southern France, and at Genoa, where the Jewish 
merchants coming from Egypt still found the remains of 
the Roman inhabitants engaged in trade with foreign 
countries, and where consequently the mercantile medi- 
ation of the Hebrews was less required, they from the 
very first could not boast of an especially friendly recep. 
tion, They are said to have favoured, by every means in 
their power, tke invasion of the Pyrenean peninsula by the 
Arabs, for the very rigour with which the Vingoths pro- 
ceeded against them, on account of usury. Most numerous 
they were in the south of Gaul. There they carried on a 
very extensive trade, receiving their goods from the East, 
and attending the fairs with clothing materials, perfumeries, 
jewellery, gold and silver articles. They came from 

arbonne, Toulouse, Marseilles, and Ayde. Possessing a 
numerous fleet, they monopolised for a time the whole 
maritime trade of Gaul. But already the council of 
Paris of the year 615, under Chlolar 11., shut out the 
Jews from every public office. Further oppression followed, 
so that in 848 they, out of revenge, betrayed the city of 
Bordeayx into the hands of the Normans. In Germany, 
which held the Israelites long in high esteem, and where 
they had attained to great wealth, they, on the contrary, 
were only gradually supplanted by the citizen class, after 
the full development of the trade on the Danube, which 
they had endeavoured to monopolise at Ratisbonne. Jew 


and merchant were now no longer identical as under the 


Ludolfingers. As yet the Jews had only been forbidden 
under Charlemagne to trade in fruits and wine—that is, 
in native products. Occasionaliy, also, they were punished 


for buying gold and silver vessels used in churches, which 


the priests sold them. But the more the western cities of 


‘the German empire rose in the 11th century, the fiercer 


became their hatred to the Jews, who, as merchants, 
had hitherto been in possession of the same rights as the 
other citizens. It was the competition entered upon by 
the inhabitents of the cities on national ground, and which 


took place all over Europe, in proportion as the spirit of 
the burgher class was developed, which extruded the Israel- 


itish stranger more and more from all participation in the 
exchange of the products between country and country, 
assigning to them petty trading and usury. It can be 


proved fgom documents that the common opinion, alleging 


that the Hebrews had already been excluded in Germany 
at the beginning of the middle ages from the privilege of 
possessing real estates, is altogether erroneous. This 
interdiction, which existed in most countries, was a 


the “ A. I.” that in a letter which he received from M. 
Beniowski, of London, another high-minded Polish exile, 
to whom we likewise alluded in a late number, the latter 
reproaches the former for employing the name Jew instead 
of Israelite. He adds that, on his motion, the Patriotic 
Society of London has resolved that its members should 
‘* never, whether in its publications or conversations, make 


insult and contempt.” M. Czynski remarks: ‘‘I am 
pleased to have to record such an act. It proves that 
the Christian Poles endeavour to efface the very last 
vestige of ancient prejudices.” 

Saxony. — Guarpiansuir. — The chambers have 
passed a law permitting Jews to become guardians of 
Christian children. The government has given its 
assent. The same chambers, however, have refused 
their sanction to another law legalising marriages be- 
tween Jews and Christians.—U. /. 

Russta.—Jewisn Sotpiers.—Soldiers in Russia, as 
known, must serve 25 years, but in those regiments to 
which Jews are admitted, they may marry. The latter, 
however, are subjected to great hardships ; for not only 
can they they not rise beyond the grade of a corporal, 
whatever their services and merit, but if at the expira 
tion of the 25 years they should happen to be in any 
of the provinces in which Jews are not tolerated (they 
are only permitted to reside in 16 districts) they with 
their families, must quit at once the place of their so- 
journ whatever the season, and however scanty their 
means. It happened some time ago that 400 soldiers 
garrisoned at St. Petersburg, having served the period 
required, were discharged, and received, in the heart of 
a Ktussian winter, the order to quit the capital with their 
families. In their despair, these soldiers sent a depu- 
tation, consisting of 40 of them, to the emperor, to 
make a representation to him. ‘The emperor permitted 
31 of them, who had served in the guard, to remain in 
the capital. All others had to obey the order, It 
deserves notice that all these soldiers were covered with 
wounds, and were decorated with medals testifying to 
their good conduct.—A, J, 

Hottowayr’s Pirts.—Sare yet Errective.—No other 
medicine combines the same purifying, alterative, and tonic 
properties which have raised these Piills so highly in the esti- 
mation of the public. In-hot weather, unhealthy situations, 
close apartments, and sedentary occupations, no means so 
potent for cooling, cleansing, and regulating the human body 
can be found. Helloway's Pills wonderfully improve a weak 
digestion by augmenting the gastric secretion, and moderately 
rovsing the function of the liver; hence their’ well known 


measure adopted as a protection for the small landowners, | power of removing tainted breath, and remedying every other 


dating from a period when the Jews no longer possessed 
the trade with the East in France and Germany, and had 
already been compelled by external force to become from 
wholesale merchants higgling small dealers. On the other 
hand, it is an established fact that the mass of them have, 
from the very beginning, not been landowners, The reason 
of this phenomenon is twofold. In the first place, their 
trade with foreign countries did not admit of their estab- 
lishing permanent homes, and thus, as a secondary occu- 
pation, to carry on agriculture. Trade in ancient times 
required constant travelling ; a necessity which explains 


‘why the setiled German tribes did not pass over at once 


to th: commercial period ; and secondly, because under 
the feudal law, even under the Hohenstaufen, little land 
was for sale. How could it in the middle ages occur to a 
free landowner to exchange his al/odium on which he 
lived for money, for which at that time there existed no 


* Investment bearing interest? ‘The only means left to the 


Jews would have been to become the liegemen of the 
nobility ; but from this, unless they wished to become 


‘serfs, they were precluded by the feudal oath of homage, 


which had to be taken on the Gozpels. Subsequently, 
when they had become in Germany imperial chamber 
servants, that is, bondmen of the emperor, without being 
attached to the soil, they could not become the property 
of anybody else, and thus obtain a footing in agriculture. 
The consequence was that in the midst of agricultural 
countries they remained strangers in race, religion, and 
occupation ; they therefore succumbed, when subsequently 
the burghers, the guilds, and corporations, so closely united 


. with Christianity, monopolisod the trade in every valuable 


commodity. Although the Israelites, the disciples of the 
Phenecians, thus lost through the burgher class the whole 
trade of the world established by them, their commercial 
mission was by no means closed. As in the pbysieal world 
nature proceeds very economically in all her creations, 
always employing decaying structures in the formation of 
New organisations, so in history she never allows a thread 
spun and woven entirely to be lost, but rather turns it 
to account anew, although in an altered shape. This is 
& wysterious proceeding, which hitherto has attracted far 
too little the attention of the historian. Extruded from 
trade in the cities the Jew migrates to the country, and 
now forms the capillary system of commerce in. territories 
as yet strangers to all trade, and as such carries the stream 
pulsating in the principal veins to the remotest parts of the 
organism. As a forerunner of the extensive trader, which 


“he became afterwards by the gains made, he drew the 


tand shepherd into the net of universal commerce, 
*Y exchanging for him his raw productions for manufac. 
tured articles, If we fix the eye upon the structure of the 
#Uropean society, 


pay as a whole, it must be adunitted that 


dyspeptic unpleasantaess. They entirely overcome the lethargic 
symptoms attending bad digestion, and have for years been 
esteemed as the best and safest family aperient. ‘They are par- 
ticularly suitable for young females and children. ? 


ISS. BENZAQUEN’S PRIVATE BOARDING 
HOUSE, 10, South Street, Finsbury Square, E.C.— 

oard and Residence on moderate terms. Weddings and private 
Dinuer Parties attended to. . 


of the middle ages, fo rmed a eR other descriptions of Coals at the 


OARD and RESIDENCE.—The Misses ALEXANDER 
beg to announce that they have VACANCIES in their Es- 

tablishment for a few select Boarders. Also a Drawing room suite 

of Apartments (with or without Board). References exchanged. 
10, Kedford-street, corner of Chandos-street, Strand. 


MURCIAN, "WS PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE, 
» No. 15, Bury-street, St. Mary Axe. Good accommoda- 
tion. Foreign languages spoken. Apartments for families, hand- 
somely furnished, with attendance if required. Table d'H$Ote daily, 
on moderate terms. Private Dinners attended to. A ‘labernacle 
for the Holidays. 


RIGHTON.—Mr. M. 8. NURENBERG, 16, Devonsuire- 
PLACE, immediately opposite the Synagogue, with a full view 
ieey sea and chain pier, Two Suites of APARTMENTS TO 


RIGHTON, 14, German Prace.—DINING-ROOM or 
DRAWING-ROOM APARTMENTS to LET, with a good 
sea view; or parties can be accommodated with Board and Lodg- 
ing—Terms moderate. A Jewish Cook Wanted. Apply to Mrs. 
Keyzer, 14, German-place. ' 


[ANOFORTES,.—M. MARKS, Piano‘orte Manufacturer 
and Tuner, 105, GUILForD- street, Russeii-square, W.C. 
Among the many by whom he has had the honour to be patronised 
are the most noble the Marquis of Headfort, K.P, Lady Vaux, 
Lady Ann Monck, Lady Esmonde, the very Rev. Archdeacon Stop 
ford and family. Worn Pianos restored to their original tone and 
touch. Pianofortes kept in order by the year on moderate terins. 
Also parties purchasing a piano in any manufactory in London 
can have Mr. Marks’ practical opinion on its construction, tone, 
touch, &c. References to the first musical authorities in London. 


1000 (Designs for) DIAMOND BRACELEDS, Brooches, 

Necklets, Rings, Studs, Pins, and all kinds of costly 
Jewellery, at SLLVERSTON and VAN PRAAGH'S, Manufactur- 
ing Jewellers and Goldsmiths, 166, Euston Roap, N.W. 


ttimg Diamond Rings. 40:4... £8 4. 
Half Hoops, 18 carats, from 1 0 0 tol 5 0 
Clusters, do. 


” 
Single Stone, _ do. 10, 1100 
arge assortment of Ladies’ Rings, &c., kept in stock. 
N.B.—Ladies and Gentlemen waited on at any time, 
communications promptly attended to, 


L). DAVIS (late Lazarus, Davis, and Co.,) has 
arranged with several Wharfingers for the delivery of his 
Coals from the:r Wharfs at Limehouse, Wapping, Dockhead, 
Kingsland, and Paddington, as also with the Great Northern, Great 
Western, and Eastern Counties Railways. Present cash price for 
thoroughly screened Best Seaborne Wallsend Coals, Hettons, 
Haswell, tewart's Lambton, and Tees, 25s, per ton, Best Ruabon, 
23s.; Seconds, 19s, Best Silkstone, 21s.; Cooper's, 21s.; Smith, 


and Smith's, 2Us,; Chariesworth’s, Chambers’ se- 


All 


considering its parts as working with | Rothwell ‘Haigh Two Pitts, Robin Hood, 20s. ; 
lock 


; Haigh Moor, 19s.; Stanley 18s ; ‘Best 
ton, 19s.; Best Clay Cross, 21s. ; Seconds, 


daily puolished prices. 


Barnsie » 18s.; 
195, 


Office—l4, Saint Mary Ec, 


use of this term, to which vulgarly is attached a kind of 


America. 


and Portuguese Jews’ Synagogue, on the Second day of 

WAN “A Discourse delivered in the Spanisi 

an ortugnese Jews n ue, on the day of 

Funeral of H.R.H, the Duke of Sussex .. 


Sy PEN A Discourse delivered in the Sines 
Synagogue, on the Second Day of Pentecost .. 01% 


A Sermon preached in the G 
at Wilna (Russia) 


DDT DEX A Series of Conversations at Jerusalem, 
between a Patriarch of the Greek Church and a Chief 
Rabbi of the Jews, concerning the malicious charge 
against the Jews of using Christian blood, by I. B. Le- 
vinsohn. Translated as a Tribute to the Memory of the 
Martyrs at Damascus, by Dr. L. Loewe .. “e ‘a 
71 MO A Supplement to the Book Kuzari, which 
demonstrates by natural inferences the truth of the Oral 
Law, &c., by the Rev, David Nieto, Chief Rabbi of the 


016 


08% 


Spanish and Portuguese Congregation of London, in the 
year 5474, Translated from the Hebrew x! Dr.L. Loewe 0 5§ 9 
To be bad of the Author, 46 and 48, BuckinGHaM-PLacg, 
BRIGHTON. 
SAMUEL SOLOMON, ‘ 


HEBREW axpv GENERAL BOOKSELLER anp PUBLISHER, 
37, Duxe Srreet, ALDGATE (near the Synagogue). 


EGS to direct the particular attention of his friends ang 
the public generally to the following Works:— 


New PORTABLE EDITION of the FESTIVAL PRAYERS 
in Hebrew and English, and less in size than any others published 
THE UNLY COMPLETE DITION. 

The prayers following in regular succession, so that constant 
reference is avoided, | 
Also the new Edition of the Sabbath and Daily Prayer Book, iz 
two volumes, uniform with the above Work, containing the addj 
tional prayers for OM WHand AIYWW, &e. 
Prayer Books, Bibles, Sermons, and every sert of book for devo. 
tional purposes, constantly on sale. 
The following are COPYRIGHT WORKS :—Henry’s “ Class 
Book ;” Newman’s “ Grammar ;” “ Devotions for the Daughters of 
israel ;” “* Law of Sinai.” 
Bibles published exclusively for the use of Jewish Schools anj 
Jewish Families. 


EDDING and MATTRESSES thoroughly Purirtrep from 
MOTH and other noxious vermin by chemical process, cleaned 
and re-made equal to new, by CHARL BOARD, 65, Worsurr 
Srrect, Finspury. References, for superiority and perfection of 
werkmanship, and extremely low charges, can be given to innu- 
merable Jewish families of the highest respectability, N.B. Ev 
description of Furniture, Carpets, Curtains, &c., thoroughly puri- 
fied from moth, and re-made equal to new. 
SILVER, COOK and CONFECTIONER, No. 39, Mid 

» dlesex-street, Aldgate,—All kinds of French, Italian, and 
German Pastry and Confectionery, Wedding Dinners, Breakfasts, 
Balls, and Dejeuners, and Parties supplied in the first-class 
Foreign or English style, Ices, Jellies, or Blanc-manges. On 
all public oceasions, weddings and private parties, the greatest 
satisfaction has been expressed at the manner in which Mr, S, has 
served the entertainments, 
N.B.—No connection with the shop in Gravel-lane. 


CITY OF LONDON 


CRYSTAL AND BRONZED CHANDELIER, 
AND LAMP WORKS. 
J; DEFRIES AND SONS, 

| igen just completed extensive alterations in their 

magnificent Show Rooms, beg to invite Merchants and the 
Trade to inspect the largest assortment in the world of the fol- 
lowing Goods, which they have always on hand :— 
CRYSTAL BRONZED AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS, @ 
all the Newest Designs. 


MANTEL-PIECE LUSTRES, English and Foreign, for Gas 
and Candles, 


GAS FITTINGS of every description. 


RICHLY-CUT TABLE GLASS, in sets complete, of the most 
beautiful patterns. 


MOULDED GLASS in great variety. 


Foreign and English DESSERT, DINNER, and TEA SER- 
VICES, in Earthenware and China. 


TOILET SETS, in great variety, and every description of Earth- 
enware, for home and Colonial Markets. 


A Varied and Extensive Assortment of 


PARAFFIN LAMPS, 


To burn all kinds of Mineral Oils, free from smell and smoke. 


‘LAMP COTTONS manufactured to order. 


Pattern Books of Paraffin Lamps forwarded on receipt of 

thirteen stamps. 

A liberal Discount to Merchants. 

Estimates and Designs of Chand@eliers free of charge. 
Works—London and Birmingham. 

Principal Depdt and Show-rooms,—M7, Hounpsprtcn, 


DR. BUCHAN’S DOMESIIC MEDICINES. che 
ATENT SUGAR-COATED PILLS, for Purifying 
Blood, Regulating the Bowels, and removing Vitiate4 Humor, 
Bilious and Liver Complaints, Rheumatism, Gout, Scorbutc 
fections, Costiveness, &c. These Pills work their way the 
roots of each disease, cleansing in their passage, and remem 
every unhealthy accumulation, till the blood is purified, the W 
system renovated, and all the functions act according to n@ 
whilst the duties of life become a pleasure, where before they vt 
been sad and weary burdens, Do not hesitate—do not delay Ah 
clean stomach must make a clean body. A clean body will con 
pure blood, when the stomach, body, and blood are pure, in at 
regulating and cleansing the bowels, health is certain. rn ent. 
the beginning, waste no time; strike at the root of your alm 
Again [ say. look to your stomach. One trial of these 
force conviction, 
Sold in bottles, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., and Ils. for on 
“ Buchan's Guide to Health and Long Life,” by post Noes 
stamp. Sold by Buchan and Co., 22, Newman street, 0xf0 yuntty> 
London, W., and to be had of all chemists in town and co 
forwarded on receipt of stamps, 


Wholesale Agents :—Barclay, 75, Farringdon-street. — 


London: Printed and Published by the Proprietor, ABRABSS 
Beniscn, Ph. Dr., at his Office, 7, Bevis Marks, St. uC) 
in the Parish, of Allhallows, in the City of Loudon. ( 
London; Friday, September 27, 1861. Rev. S. M 


Houlston-street, New York, Agent. for the ‘United wang 
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